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Sportsmen  throughout  the  Old  Dominion  are  again  looking  forward 
to  the  third  Monday  in  November — this  year,  November  16 — when  the 
general  open  hunting  season  on  rabbit,  quail,  grouse,  turkey,  squirrel, 
deer  and  elk  comes  in.  Then  scenes  like  that  on  our  cover — a  setter 
freezing  on  point,  waiting  for  a  command  to  flush  a  covey  of  birds — 
will  become  commonplace  throughout  Virginia. 
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Not  the  Gun  but  the  Man  Behind  the  Gun 


NOVEMBER  is  the  traditional  hunting  month 
in  Virginia  and  everyone  with  the  spirit  of 
the  chase  in  his  blood  will  be  out  after  his 
favorite  game.  The  thick  woods  will  have  their 
big-game  followers  and  there'll  be  lots  of  squirrel 
hunters  also.  Some,  too,  will  be  after  the  craftiest 
of  all  game  birds,  the  wild  turkey,  bent  on  pre- 
senting Mom  and  the  kids  with  a  real  Thanksgiving 
treat.  Tramping  the  brown  fields  and  brushy 
cut-over  places  will  be  the  bird  enthusiasts  with 
their  fine  setters  and  pointers  hard  at  work  flush- 
ing out  coveys  and  singles  of  the  elusive  bobwhite. 
Combing  the  heavier  thickets  will  be  the  most 
clannish  of  the  nimrods,  the  beagle  men,  whooping 
and  carrying  on  with  their  low-slung  hounds  in- 
tent on  jumping  from  his  lair  only  the  common 
cottontail.  Not  to  be  overlooked,  cither,  are  the 
lone  grouse  hunters  in  the  mountain  coves  or 
that  great  company  of  waterfowlcrs  who  thrill 
to  the  decoy  of  mallards  in  the  marshes  or  the 
clarion  call  of  honkers  overhead. 

One  thing  will  be  common  to  all  Mho  venture 
into  the  fields  and  woods  and  water  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth:  all.  with  the  exception  of  the 
bow  hunters,  will  be  carrying  guns  of  one  type 
or  another.  All  will  be  carrying  firearms  designed 
to  kill  game  but  capable  of  killing  humans  as  well. 
Because  guns  are  lethal  weapons,  the  peculiar 
responsibility  that  goes  with  their  handling  and 
use  is  unusually  great.  Although  Virginia's  gun 
accident  rate  is  less  than  average,  there  has  never 
been  a  hunting  season  in  recent  times  when  no 
one  was  killed  or  someone  wasn't  wounded.  The 
perfect  no-casualty  hunting  season  is  yet  to  be. 
Idealistic  in  hope  perhaps  and  wishful  in  thought, 
a  clean  recor<l,  nevertheless,  is  possible.  It  can 
be  achieve<l  if  every  man  and  woman  and  minor 
behind  a  gun  would  observe  the  cardinal  rules  of 
safety.  Plain,  old-fashioned  <'arelessness — the 
mental  lethargy  of  not  thinking  what  you  are 
doing — has  always  been  and  will  <<>ntinue  t()  be 
the  numb«-r  one  killer  in  hunting. 

An  analysis  of  Virginia  hunting  acci<lents  <luring 
the  last  decade  shows  unmistakably  that  most 
mishaps  ;ire  due  lo  one  <'ause  only  tlumghtless- 
ncss  in  the  handling  of  a  gun. 

Although  hunting,  contrary  to  g«'iieral  Ix'lief. 
is  one  of  lh<"  safest  of  nU  mass-parl  i«ipal  i\(>  out- 
door sports,  accifh'nls  do  o<'«'iir.  Ueraus*'  they  are 
uncommon,  however,  the  incidents  make  hea«l- 
lines  and  imnuMliately  people  gel  the  niislaken 
idea  that  it's  liki-  being  in  th«>  Battle  oi  the  Itulge 
to  be  out.  The  Irulh  of  the  matter  is  <|uite  to  the 
contrary.  A  man  in  the  wo<kIs  is  still  salV'r  than 
when  crossing  the  slr<'et  or  riding  in  ui\  automo- 
bile. But  even  a  single  death  or  non-fatality  is  a 
tragedy  and  must  be  avciided.  It  <an  be  avoided  if 
hunters   will    only    stay   one   step   ah<'ad    of   "what 


might  be  tragedy." 

How  can  this  be  done?  By  training  the  reflexes 
of  the  body  to  obey  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 
This  means  staying  alert — possessing  full  and  com- 
plete control  of  all  faculties  at  all  times. 

The  big  problem  in  gun  safety,  as  we  see  it,  is 
not  to  place  the  blame  for  hunting  accidents  on 
the  gun,  but  to  place  the  blame  where  it  really 
belongs — on  the  unthinking  actions  of  the  man 
behind  the  gvin.  It  is  not  whether  the  pumpkin 
ball  is  more  dangerous  than  the  buckshot  load  or 
whether  the  high-powered  rifle  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  shotgun.  Rather  it  is  how  safe  is  the 
man  using  the  weapon.  The  problem  is  one  of 
educating  the  hunter  and  this,  in  the  long  run, 
the  hunter  must  do  himself. 

In  the  hands  of  a  responsible  hunter  the  rifle 
or  shotgun  is  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  piece  of 
etjuipment — a  tool  to  be  admirecl  and  cherished. 
In  the  hands  of  a  drunk,  a  simpleton,  or  careless 
fool  it  is  a  sudden  killer  of  savage  character.  Any- 
one who  doesn't  fully  appreciate  this  should 
witness  the  discharge  of  some  of  our  more  powerful 
guns  at  close  range.  Take  the  power  behind  a 
shotgun  blast  at  close  range;  the  blast  and  impact 
of  00  buck  at  10  yards  is  incredible!  A  5-shot  volley 
will  knock  down  anything  alive,  inclu<Iing  an  ele- 
phant! As  most  accidents  occur  at  close  range, 
it  is  easy  to  see  w^hy  so  many  casualties  are  victims 
of  horrible  injury. 

Hunters  should  strive  to  avoid  accidents  at  all 
costs.  If  they  don't  and  the  accident  rate  begins 
to  rise,  it  will  mean  the  curtailment  of  more  and 
more  freedom,  and  none  of  us  wants  this.  Why 
not  do  something  about  this  NOW?  Recite  and 
observe  the  following  10  cardinal  rules  of  safely 
and  make  this  hunting  season  the  best  and  safest 
on  record: 

1.  Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  it. 

2.  Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down  or  with 
the  action  open,  into  your  car,   camp,   and  home. 

.3.  Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel  and  action  are 
clear  of  obstructions. 

1.  Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you  can  control 
the  direction  of  the  muzzle,  even  if  you  stumble, 
keep  the  safety  <)n  until  you  are  ready  to  shoot. 

.').    Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you  shoot. 

6.  Never  p«)iiit  a  gun  at  anything  you  do  not 
want  to  shoot. 

7.  Never  leave  a  loaded  gun  unattended. 

8.  Nev<M-  <-limb  a  tree  or  a  fence  with  a 
loaded  gun. 

9.  Never  shoot  at  a  flat,  hard  surface  or  the  sur- 
fa«"«'  of  water. 

10.    Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and  alcohol. 
Yes.     This  hunting  season  can  achieve  a  perfect 
hunting  record,  but   you  an«l  T  and  Bill   and  Kay 
must  have  the  W  ILL  to  make  it   so. — J.   .J.   S. 
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A  $15,000,000  treat- 
ment plant  has  been 
built  to  eliminate  the 
discharge  of  untreated 
sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  into  the  James 
River  at  Richmond. 


RICHMOND'S  GREAT  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  MOVE 

The  story  of  a  model  sewage  disposal  system  on  the  industrial  James 

By  BEN  E.  GREGORY,  Acting  Chief 
Division  of  Sewage  Treatment,  Riclimond  Department  oj  Public  Works 


IN  1607  when  Captain  John  Smith  and  his  company- 
landed  on  the  island  known  today  as  Jamestown,  the 
James  River  was  a  pure  and  unpolluted  stream.  Even 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  sturgeon  and  other 
food  fish  were  caught  in  the  upper  James.  The  expanding 
development  and  growth  of  cities  and  towns  along  the 
James  River  Basin  gradually  turned  this  once  clear  stream 
into  a  heavily  polluted  river,  a  condition  particularly  true 
in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 

The  age-old  custom  of  discharging  untreated  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes  into  our  rivers  and  streams  has  become 
obsolete.  More  and  more,  cities  and  industries  are  turning 
to  sewage  and  waste  treatment  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
pollution  from  the  rivers  and  return  them  to  their  natural 
state. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  in  1946,  in  response  to  the 
growing  public  demand  for  pollution  control,  passed  the 
"State  Water  Control  Law"  and  created  the  State  Water 
Control  Board  charged  with  the  duty  of  implementing  and 
enforcing  the  law.  Public  policy  dealing  with  pollution 
control,  as  defined  by  the  law,  reads: 

The  discharge,  by  any  owner  not  having  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  Board,  of  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  or 
any  noxious  or  deleterious  substances  into  State  waters, 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  or  to  animal  or 
aquatic  life,  or  to  the  uses  of  such  waters  for  domestic 
or  industrial  consumption  or  for  recreation,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  against  public  policy. 

Faced  with  a  severe  pollution  problem  and  anxious  to 
abide  by  the  policy  set  by  the  State  Legislature,  our  city 
went  to  work.  On  August  2,  1950,  consulting  engineers 
were  retained  to  study  the  prol^lem  and  give  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  abatement  of  pollution  of  the  James  River. 
Sixteen  months  later  their  report  was  completed  and  a 
recommendation  was  given  the  city  administration.    Briefly 


the  engineers  concluded  that  the  most  practical  and  econom- 
ical solution  to  the  problem  was: 

1.  Construction  of  one  large  sewage  treatment  plant  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river. 

2.  Construction  of  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers  to 
pick  up  sewage  being  discharged  into  the  river  from 
existing  lines  and  carry  it  to  the  plant. 

Since  drainage  areas  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
political  boundaries,  it  was  decided  to  include  provision 
for  certain  areas  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  counties  in 
the  design.  The  engineers'  cost  estimate  was  $15,000,000 
making  it  the  largest  single  construction  project  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  In  March,  1953,  City  Council,  by 
ordinance,  imposed  a  utility  tax  on  the  sale  of  water  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  finance  the  project.  Council 
also  set  the  policy  as  to  the  amount  of  financial  participation 
of  the  adjoining  counties,  based  on  the  amount  of  sewage 
received  from  them.     In  1954  ground  was  broken. 

Now  at  last  concrete  action  was  being  taken  to  remedy 
347  years'  neglect  of  a  river  about  which  was  written  by 
one  of  the  original  settlers,  "This  River  which  wee  have 
discovered  is  one  of  the  famousest  Rivers  that  was  ever 
found  bv  any  Christian  ...  as  for  Sturgeon  all  the  World 
cannot  be  compared  to  it  .  .  .  Wee  set  up  a  Crosse  at  the 
head  of  this  River  naming  it  Kings  River  where  wee  pro- 
claimed James  King  of  England  to  have  the  most  right 
unto  it." 

The  Richmond  Sewage  Treatment  plant  is  located  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  James  River  just  east  of  the  Richmond- 
Petersburg  Turnpike.  The  plant  is  designed  to  provide 
treatment  of  sewage  and  industrial  waste  prior  to  discharge 
into  the  riv-er.  It  is  a  conventional  primary  treatment 
plant  and: 

1.  Removes  35  per  cent  of  the  pollution  (as  measured 
b\'  the  biochemical  oxygen  demand). 
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This    modern,   air-conditioned   brick   building   houses  a    chemical  control 

lob  on  the  second  floor,  administrative  offices,  a  lunchroom   and  locker 

rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  "duel-fuel"  boiler  in  the  basement. 

2.  Removes  65  per  cent  of  the  suspended  solids  from 
the  sewage. 

3.  Treats  the  effluent  with  chlorine  before  its  discharge 
into  the  James  River. 

With  an  initial  flow  to  this  plant  of  38  million  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day,  the  plant  is  designed  for  an  average 
daily  flow  of  70  million  gallons  expected  by  the  year  1970. 

The  sewage  first  enters  the  plant  by  passing  into  pump 
suction  conduits  located  beneath  the  main  pumping  station. 
The  bottom  of  these  conduits  is  32  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  river.  Just  prior  to  entering  the  station,  the  sewage 
flows  through  a  row  of  coarse  bar  screens  which  remove 


SCREENING 


solids  such  as  timbers,  rocks,  etc.  greater  than  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Located  in  this  pumping  station  are  four 
pumps  having  a  combined  capacity  of  265  million  gallons 
per  day.  Two  of  these  pumps  are  powered  by  gas  engines 
which  use  gas  that  is  a  by-product  of  the  sludge  digestion 
process,  while  the  other  two  pumps  are  powered  by  electric 
motors.  The  sewage  is  lifted  by  the  pumps  and  forced  up  a 
pressure  line  to  a  junction  box.  From  this  point  on  the 
flow  of  the  sewage  through  the  plant  is  by  gravity.  In  the 
event  a  failure  in  the  plant  makes  it  necessary,  there  are 
gates  in  the  junction  box  which  permit  the  sewage  to  be 
by-passed  into  the  river. 

From  the  junction  box  the  sewage  flows  into  the  screen 
and  grit  building.  Here  it  passes  through  another  series 
of  bar  screens  which  remove  solid  matter  greater  than 
seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter.  This  matter  is  removed 
from  the  screens  mechanically,  ground  and  placed  back 
into  the  flow.  Just  before  entering  the  screens,  chlorine 
is  added  to  the  sewage.  This  is  called  prc-chlorination 
and  is  done  to  suppress  odor  from  the  raw  sewage  as  it 
passes  through  the  plant  and  to  kill  certain  bacteria.  The 
sewage  now  enters  a  series  of  channels  called  grit  chambers. 


The   main   pumping   station  can   pump  265,000,000  gallons  of  sewage 

per   day    through    the    plant,    using    two    efficient    sludge    gas-operated 

pumps  as  well  as  electric  pumps  reserved  for  emergencies. 

Here  sand,  gravel  and  other  inorganic  matter  are  mechani- 
cally removed  from  the  sewage,  washed  and  hauled  away. 
The  raw  sewage  now  flows  into  four  primary  sedimenta- 
tion tanks.  Each  of  these  tanks  has  four  20  ft.  x  230  ft. 
X  11.5  ft.  channels  giving  a  total  capacity  of  6,320,000 
gallons.     In  the  sedimentation  tanks  the  suspended  solids 


j^mu^^-^-jiSa^k. 
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are  mechanically  removed.  The  remaining  liquid  now 
passes  from  the  sedimentation  tanks  and  is  treated  with 
chlorine  for  disinfection  before  flowing  into  the  river.  This 
liquid  has  had  removed  from  the  original  raw  sewage  35 
per  cent  of  the  biochemical  oxygen  demand  and  65  per  cent 
of  the  suspended  solids  and  is  the  primary  treated  effluent 
from  the  plant. 

The  solid  material  which  is  removed  from  the  settling 
tanks  is  known  as  "sludge"  and  it  undergoes  biological 
decomposition  in  two  enclosed  tanks  known  as  digestors. 
Before  entering  the  primary  digestor  the  sludge  passes 
through  one  of  two  external  heat  exchangers  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  Sludge  Control  Building.  Heat  for  these 
exchangers  is  furnished  by  the  jacket  water  from  the  sludge 
gas  engines  at  the  Main  Pumping  Station  or  may  be 
provided    by    the   steam    boiler.      Our    tow   digestors   are 


each  95  ft.  in  diameter  with  a  sidewall  height  of  28  ft. 
holding  225,000  cubic  feet  of  sludge.  The  primary  digestor 
is  a  fixed  cover  digestor  with  stirring  mechanisms  to  mix 
the  scum  and  sludge.  A  temperature  of  90  to  95  F.  is 
maintained  in  this  digestor  to  secure  proper  digestion  of 
the  sludge.  The  secondary  digestor  is  a  floating  cover 
digestor  wliich  is  a  reservoir  for  sludge  and  is  a  gas  storage 
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tank.  This  gas  is  used  as  fuel  to  power  the  two  sludge  gas 
engines  or  fuel  for  the  steam  boiler  which  furnishes  building 
heat.  Complete  digestion  of  the  sludge  requires  a  period 
of  several  weeks  after  which  the  sludge  is  pumped  to  the 
sludge  drying  beds. 

We  have  50  sludge  drying  beds,  each  25  ft.  by  110  ft. 
and  3,000  cubic  feet  of  sludge  may  be  drawn  on  each  bed. 
This  sludge  is  drawn  approximately  1  foot  deep  and  dries 
into  a  cake  approximately  \}4  inches  thick.  Dewatering 
of  this   sludge   is   accomplished   in   two   manners,    (1)    by 


evaporation  caused  by  the  sun's  rays  and  (2)  by  percolation 
of  the  water  through  the  sand  and  coarse  aggregate  to 
drain  tile  in  the  bottom  of  the  drying  beds.  The  water 
collected  in  the  drain  tile  flows  into  the  outfall  sewer  and 
is  discharged  into  the  river.  In  the  winter  when  drying 
is  slow  we  may  impound  digested  sludge  in  our  lagoons. 
We  have  four  lagoons,  each  being  220  ft.  by  240  ft.  by  6  ft. 
deep.  While  not  possessing  the  chemical  characteristics 
of  commercial  grade  fertilizer,  dried  digested  sludge  is  an 
excellent  soil  conditioning  agent  when  pulverized.  It  may 
also  be  used  as  fill  material. 


In  Memory  of  Thomas  Griffin  Herring 

Member,  Virginia  Commission  of  Gome  and  Inland  Fisheries,  1933-1959 


"Dayton,  Sept.  20 — Thomas  G.  Herring,  85,  of 
Herringford  Farm,  Rockingham  County,  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  in  point  of  continuous  service,  died  early 
today  in  a  Harrisonburg  nursing  home." 

Thus  did  we  learn  with  sorrow 
that  the  man  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  our  national  forest  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  for  the  re- 
storation of  Virginia's  deer  herd — 
"Uncle  Tom"  Herring — had 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Herring  was  appointed  to 
the  game  commission  by  Gover- 
nor Pollard  on  July  1,  1933,  and 
had  served  continuously  since  that 
time.  His  last  appointment  was 
by  Governor  Stanley  in  June, 
1957,  for  a  six-year  term  ending 
in  1963. 

Widely  popular  with  sports- 
men, Mr.  Herring  was  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  Merck  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  and  the  Virginia  Bow  Hunt- 
ers Association. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Helen  Pope  Dabney  Herring;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Hilde- 
garde  Forrer  of  Jackson,  Mich. ;  a  grandson,  Thomas 
Herring  Forrer  of  Charlottesville ;  and  five  great-grand- 
children. 

Funeral  services  were  held  September  23  at  Harrison- 
burg Presbyterian  Church,  with  burial  in  Mossy  Creek 
Cemetery  there.  Pallbearers  included  James  E. 
Thornton,  game  commission  supervising  game  biologist. 

Bruce  Slaven,  Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Harrisonburg 
News-Record,  told  of  Commissioner  Herring's  contri- 
butions to  the  betterment  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
Virginia  in  these  appropriate  terms: 

"The    passing    of  Thomas    Griffin    Herring,    while 
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not  unexpected  at  his  age,  comes  as  a  shock  not  only 
to  his  scores  of  friends  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but 
also  to  conservationists  throughout  the  Old  Dominion. 
"Virginia's  wildlife  had  no  better  friend  than  'Uncle 
Tom.'  No  other  man  we  knew  had  a  keener  interest 
in  our  water,  soil  and  minerals. 
Those  85  years  were  filled  with  a 
desire  to  make  our  beloved  out- 
doors more  desirable  and  produc- 
tive for  those  who  followed  his 
generation.  .  . 

"Only  one  regret  is  comparable 
to  the  loss  of  this  good  man.  That 
is  that  we  cannot  pass  on  to  pos- 
terity his  intimate  companionship 
and  knowledge  stored  up  in  his 
thinking  down  through  the  many 
years  he  was  with  us.  How  price- 
less a  heritage  that  would  be  to 
those  who  shall  live  in  this  and 
succeeding  generations ! 

"But  all  is  not  lost,  for  his  work 
with  the  Virginia  Commission — 
his  advice,   his  planning  and   his 
example — will    ever    be    an    in- 
centive  to   his   state,    his   county 
and  his  host  of  friends  to  carry 
on  the  great  work  of  conservation  he  so  deeply  loved. 
"We   shall   greatly   miss   this   good   man   and    true 
Virginia  gentleman. 

We  may  not  know  what  route  he  took, 
But  hope  it  passed  some  babbling  brook. 
And  we^d  be  glad  if  this  last  trail 
Might  somehow  pass  some  nesting  quail. 
And  through  some  woods,  to  him  so  dear, 
He  might  espy  a  startled  deer. 
While  we  may  not  know  the  route  he'll  take, 
We  hope  it  winds  by  a  mountain  lake: 
And  from  yon  mountain's  highest  crest 
He'll  know,  as  we,  he  did  his  best." 
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"In  a  county  near  Richmond,  90  per  cent  of  the  highway  signs  were  damaged  in  one  year,  largely  by  gunfire.      Actions   resulting   in   such   lawl 
ore  not  only  disrespect  for  the  law  but  express  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  others." 

Is  Law  Enforcement  Enough  ? 


By  COL.  C.  W.  WOODSON,  JR. 

Head,  Dept.  of  State  Police 


THROUGHOUT  my  long  experience  in  the  enforce- 
ment field,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  carnage  and 
destruction  on  our  highways  are  not  in  the  class  with  the 
majority  of  other  lawbreakers  as  to  their  backgrounds  and 
environments.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  irresponsible 
people  in  their  ranks,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  are  solid 
and  responsible  citizens  in  their  business,  family  and  social 
lives. 

Reasonable  laws,  enacted  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
for  the  most  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  way  of  life.  "Where  the  law  ends,"  said 
William  Pitt,  "tyranny  begins."  People  must  respect  and 
obey  laws  voluntarily  or  there  will  be  a  revolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  state  collapses  when  laws  are  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

During  1958,  the  Department  of  State  Police,  apart  from 
federal,  county  and  municipal  enforcement  organizations, 
was  forced  to  make  155,928  arrests  for  offenses  involving  the 
highway. 

Highways,  like  game  and  other  natural  resources,  must 
be  conserved  and  must  be  shared  with  due  consideration  as 
to  the  rights  and  well  being  of  others.  Last  year,  we  saw 
816  traffic  deaths  in  Virginia,  24,021  people  injured  and 
$107,625,000  squandered  in  economic  losses.  The  very 
heart  of  this  appalling  waste  is  lack  of  consideration  for 
others. 

Unfortunately,  some  drivers,  as  well  as  some  hunters, 
fishermen  and  other  people  who  use  our  land  and  water 
appear  to  feel  that  laws  designed  to  control  their  activities 
are  not  really  laws.  It  is  their  inherent  right  to  drive  and 
to  drive  rather  much  as  they  please.  The  game  is  there, 
so  why  not  take  it.     Littering  is  really  not  harming  basic 


resources  and  why  not  shoot  up  a  highway  sign  now  and 
then  since  the  state  can  replace  it,  and  look  at  all  the  money 
the  state  takes  in  from  ta.xes ! 

The  Highway  Department  spends  about  $400,000  a  year 
in  cleaning  up  litter  on  and  along  the  system.  In  a  county 
near  Richmond,  90  per  cent  of  the  highway  signs  were 
damaged  in  one  year,  largely  by  gunfire.  Actions  resulting 
in  such  lawlessness  are  not  only  disrespect  for  the  law  but 
express  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  and  pleasure  of  others. 
Unlike  most  criminals,  those  who  perpetrate  such  offenses 
stand  to  gain  nothing,  or  very  little.  The  litterbug  spares 
himself  only  the  trouble  of  sensible  disposal  while  the 
traffic  violator  risks  seconds  he  might  save  against  lives. 

Our  enforcement  efforts  are  nationally  considered  ex- 
cellent, yet  we  do  not  appear  to  be  achieving  proper  results. 
We  are  not  a  police  state  which  completely  subjugates  our 
people.  Arrests  are  always  going  to  be  necessary  but,  with 
the  automobile,  the  old  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
relatively  small  class  of  people  who  broke  laws  and  the  great 
majority  who  voluntarily  observed  them  dissolved.  This, 
like  disrespect  for  game  laws  and  those  protecting  our 
resources,  came  about  gradually.  The  automobile  evolved 
from  what  was  really  the  toy  of  a  very  few  wealthy  people 
into  what  is  now  considered  an  everyday  necessity.  Thus, 
wlien  strict  laws  designed  to  control  drivers  gradually 
became  more  and  more  necessary,  they  were,  to  an  extent, 
too  late  for  the  type  of  people  we  are  discussing.  They  had 
come  to  look  upon  driving  as  .something  they  had  a  right  to 
do  and  control  was  resented  to  the  point  at  which  non- 
observance  was  flaunted. 

I  feel  the  same  happened  in  the  case  of  resource  pro- 
tection. They  had  come  to  look  upon  natural  resources 
as  their  own  property  and  now  feel  any  control  is  undue 
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interference. 

Perhaps  our  uneasy  international  situation  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  At  the  beginnings  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War,  crime  took  tremendous  jumps.  People  realize 
they  are  living  in  exciting  and  dangerous  times,  so  feel 
they  are  going  to  make  the  most  of  life.  Yet  this  is  far 
from  proper.  We  were  raised  as  children  on  observance 
of  the  Golden  Rule  and  this  is  no  time  to  forget  it. 

From  where  does  the  relative  collapse  of  our  morality  in 
these  connections  spring?  Times  are  prosperous.  We  see 
many  working  mothers.  We  see  many  broken  homes.  We 
see  an  alarming  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency.  These  are 
troublesome  times,  Ijut  the  nation  has  survived  unrest 
before. 

As  we  lie  in  the  uneasy  peace  of  today,  we  should  know 
we  must  be  strong  and  united.  We  must  work  as  a  team, 
marshalling  every  resource  and  wasting  nothing.  We  are 
not  working  as  a  team  and  we  are  not  marshalling  our 
resources  when  many  of  our  people  show  such  indifference 
to  just  laws  enacted  for  the  greater  good  of  all. 

If  law  enforcement  cannot  bring  about  the  desired 
change,  we  might  ask  what  can  accomplish  it.  Perhaps  the 
answer  lies  in  the  actions  of  the  individual  citizen  who  is 
concerned  over  the  situation.     There  is  much  he  can  do. 

He  can  respect  and  obey  our  laws.  Lawbreaking  is 
actually  cheating  against  society  and  what  respectable 
citizen  would  cheat  at  cards  or  become  involved  in  a  shady 
business  deal?  In  obeying  laws  himself,  he  sets  the  proper 
example  to  others  and  can  exert  his  influence  over  others. 


whether  they  be  family,  friends,  employees  or  chance 
observers. 

He  can  support  actively  any  programs  or  moves  toward 
the  betterment  of  his  country,  state  or  community.  If  the 
better  citizens  do  nothing,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  ones 
against  whom  the  programs  are  directed? 

He  can  show  his  strong  disapproval  of  any  anti-social 
acts.  Too  many  people  who  will  not  break  certain  laws 
themselves  will  not,  for  fear  of  being  classed  as  an  outsider, 
make  known  their  disapproval.  I  believe  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  than  the 
fact  that  breaking  traffic  and  certain  other  laws  simply  is 
not  considered  anti-social  behavior. 

He  must  realize  that  certain  legal  privileges  given  him 
are  just  those,  and  not  rights  he  is  entitled  to  demand. 
Restrictions  on  these  privileges  are  placed  to  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  "What  can  I  do"  or  "It's  up  to 
those  being  paid  as  officials."  Good  citizenship  is  the 
responsibility  of  all. 


\  iiginia  State  Police  Photo 


A  Virginia  State  Policeman,  Trooper  W.  R.  Brett,  in  action.     State  troopers 
often  work  with  state  game  wardens  in  the    apprehension  of  violators. 


270  Acres  in  Fauquier  County  Bequeathed  to  Commission 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
accepted  the  gift  of  271.75  acres  of  land  in  Fauquier  County 
at  its  September  25-26  meeting  at  Camp  Pickett.  Typical 
farmland,  about  three-quarters  forested,  the  potential  quail, 
rabbit  and  squirrel  hunting  area  was  bequeathed  to  the 
commission  by  the  late  Miss  Charlotte  St.  George  Nourse 
of  Fauquier  County.  Several  months  of  litigation  will 
probably  take  place  before  other  terms  of  the  will  are 
satisfied  and  the  area  is  opened  to  the  public. 

At  this  meeting  the  commission  also  authorized  a  survey 
of  its  game  warden  radio  communications  by  Rhett  Mc- 
Millian,  Florida  Game  and  Freshwater  Fish  Commission 
radio  specialist.  It  is  expected  that  McMillian,  whose 
expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  Virginia  commission,  will 
recommend  ways  to  improve  and  extend  Virginia's  game 
warden  radio  coverage. 

The  commission  thanked  Lt.  Col.  William  C.  Huber, 
commanding  officer  at  Camp  Pickett,  for  providing  excel- 
lent meeting  facilities  as  well  as  for  his  outstanding  coopera- 
tion with  the  commission  in  the  improvement  of  Camp 
Pickett  for  wildlife. 

Tappahannock  Provides  Free  Boat  Launching  Ramp 

The  Town  of  Tappahannock  has  just  completed  a  new- 
free  boat  launching  ramp  at  the  end  of  its  main  business 
street  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  Mayor  George  C. 
Clanton  reports.  The  ramp  is  constructed  of  cement  and 
steel  and  will  take  care  of  any  boat  from  a  small  outboard 
to  a  cruiser.  There  is  free  parking  space  at  the  ramp  for 
cars,  trucks  and  trailers,  and  the  town  provides  24-hour 
police  supervision  over  any  vehicles  which  are  left  parked 
in  this  area.  The  ramp  is  located  in  front  of  a  modern 
hotel  and  just  one  block  from  a  drug  store-restaurant, 
movies,  department  store  and  other  business  firms. 
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Are  We  Shooting  Our  Bucks 

TOO  EARLY? 


By  STUART  P.  DAVEY,  Assistant  Chief 
Education  Division 


IF  you  hunt  deer,  you  are  a  buck  hunter.    That's  right — 
you  pass  up  many  doe,  fawn  and  even  spikes  just  to 
connect  with  a  set  of  antlers  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  brush  pile.     And  why  not?    The  trophy  is  the  main 
object  of  the  hunt. 

What  hunters  want  to  know  is,  "Why  can't  we  have 
more  racks?"  "Why  are  trophy  racks  getting  scarce?" 
they  ask. 

It  is  true  that  big  racks  are  really  scarce  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  The  number  of  10-,  12-  and  16-point  heads 
now  taken  each  fall  compared  to  the  total  number  of  deer 
taken  is  very  low.    Let's  see  why. 

First  of  all,  let's  examine  the  facts  which  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  nice  deer  antlers  among  a  herd. 
The  antlers  sported  by  the  bucks  are  what  are  called 
secondary  sex  characteristics.  In  other  words,  only  the 
males  or  bucks  have  them.  The  development  of  these 
antlers  each  year  depends  upon  three  factors;  the  age  of 
the  buck,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  he  gets  and, 
to  a  lesser  known  degree,  his  hereditary  background. 

Several  studies  have  shown  how  important  food  is  in 
antler  growth.  It  appears  that  antlers  take  a  back  seat 
to  bone  and  body  growth,  so  that  any  weakened  buck 
will  grow  antlers  only  after  regaining  his  weight  and 
strength  after  a  hard  winter.  Many  times,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  food  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  soil  of 
the  deer  range.  Too  often,  however,  over-crowded  deer 
ranges  are  giving  each  member  of  the  herd  a  smaller  share 
of  the  food  with  the  result  that  body  and  antler  develop- 
ment slumps  to  below  normal. 

Age  is  also  important  in  antler  development.  As  a 
six-month-old  fawn,  only  "pegs"  or  "buttons"  indicate 
the  buck's  future  trophy  value.  A  year  later,  at  one  and 
one-half  years  of  age,  the  buck  may  have  short  spikes  or 
three  or  four  or  maybe  even  eight  points,  depending  upon 
his  past  food  intake  and  body  development.  At  this 
yearling  period,  lower  jaw  tooth  development  permits 
the  aging  at  17,  18  or  19  months.  Of  374  bucks  of  this 
age  handled  by  Virginia  biologists  in  1953,  the  following 
differences  were  noted : 

AGE 

17  18  19 

Months        Months        Months 


Number 

236 

72 

66 

Percent 

63 

19 

18 

Weight  (hog  dressed) 

93  lbs. 

99  lbs. 

107  lbs 

Mean  Total  Points 

3.6 

4.0 

5.2 

A  conclusion  would  be  that  the  earlier  born  bucks  are 
the  better  developed.  Another  possible  influence  would 
be  that  genetic  or  health  differences  would  be  reflected 
in    tooth,    body  and   antler  development.      In   any  case. 


tooth,  body  and  antler  development  go  hand  in  hand. 
There  is  no  way  to  check  whether  these  differences  would 
be   apparent   in   succeeding   years. 

Another  factor  involving  age  is  that  adult  bucks  are 
being  hunted  hard;  they  don't  get  a  chance  to  live  very 
long.  An  average  buck  used  to  live  four  or  five  years, 
but  today  he  is  lucky  to  see  age  three.  In  some  of  our 
more  popular  deer  areas,  70  of  every  100  antlered  bucks 
taken  are  only  1^  years  old.  About  half  of  these  sport 
only  spikes.  Of  the  remaining  30,  only  three  (one  5^ 
years  old,  two  4}4  years  old)  have  much  chance  of  showing 
a  big  rack.  A  buck  over  the  age  of  5^/2  years  is  practically 
non-existent. 

Another  reason  for  a  shortage  of  good  racks  may  be 
that  we  are  shooting  our  bucks  too  early  in  the  fall.  Let 
me  explain: 

The  whitetail  deer  is  the  only  game  animal  in  Virginia 
that  breeds  during  the  same  period  in  which  it  is  most 
often  hunted.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Antlers 
are  available  only  from  about  September  to  January. 
Also,  handling  of  vension  is  much  easier  in  cool  weather. 
Wildlife  managers  agree  that  the  deer  harvest  should  be 
conducted  in  the  fall  to  avoid  winter  food  shortages.  The 
question  is,  just  when  should  the  season  be  opened  in 
Virginia? 

Good  management  dictates  that  the  whitetails  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  breed  as  early  as  possible  and  with 
the  best  stock  participating. 

Fawns  born  early  in  the  spring  have  longer  to  de\elop 
during  the  summer  and  are  thus  bigger,  stronger  and  in 
better  health  by  hunting  season  and  the  winter  food 
shortage  period.  This  situation  also  makes  for  healthier 
adults.  To  accomplish  these  desirable  objectives,  then, 
the  season  should  follow  the  peak  of  breeding  actixity. 
This  would  also  permit  the  finest  bucks  to  pass  on  their 
characteristics  before  they  are  "harvested."  Obviously, 
the  season  should  also  be  held  prior  to  the  dropping  of 
antlers. 

Have  we  been  permitting  all  of  the  finest  bucks  to 
participate  in   this  annual   mating?     The  answer   is  no. 

Between  1953  and  1957,  studies  were  conducted  state- 
wide to  determine  the  breeding  pattern  of  the  whitetail 
deer  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  adult  bucks  enter  the 
rut  (their  period  of  breeding  capability)  in  early  September 
and  remain  active  until  in  January.  The  doe  deer  begin 
to  enter  estrus  as  early  as  late  September  and  may  repeat 
this  cycle  two  or  three  times  before  mid-January,  although 
the  latest  breeding  date  found  was  in  late  December. 

Actual  breeding  dates  and  their  distribution  (see  il- 
lustration) were  determined  by  the  aging  of  fetuses  from 
harvested  doe  deer  and  then  back-dating  from  the  day 
collected.      The   summary   of  this   data   analysis   pointed 
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Present  deer  harvest 
methods  may  be  help- 
ing to  produce  poorer 
animals.  Breeding  hits 
a  midpoint  in  late  No- 
vember (see  graph),  and 
it  vi/ould  be  v/ell  if  a 
deer  season  after  this 
peak  of  breeding 
activity    were    adopted. 
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up  two  major  findings.  First,  only  half  of  the  pregnant 
doe  had  been  bred  before  November  28.  Secondly,  as 
of  November  20,  37  percent  had  bred,  63  percent  had  not. 

Perhaps  even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  data  collected 
from  areas  of  poor  deer  range  in  Dismal  Swamp,  U.  S. 
Weapons  Station,  Fort  Eustis,  Big  Levels  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  Bath,  Wise  and  Scott  counties  show  that  only 
half  of  the  doe  had  been  bred  by  December  7.  On  fertile 
agricultural  areas,  the  healthier  deer  were  found  to  be 
halfway  through  their  breeding  period  by  November  22. 

This  latter  information  was  supported  by  analysis  of 
ovaries  taken  from  doe  deer  on  the  same  or  similar  areas. 
Only  50  of  170  sets  of  ovaries  or  30  per  cent  gave  indication 
of  breeding  activity  as  of  November  20.  For  this  same  date, 
the  poorer  ranges  gave  14  per  cent,  the  good  ranges  48 
per  cent  as  evidence  of  breeding  activity. 

How  then  might  the  deer  herds  be  managed  to  give 
hunters  a  better  chance  for  a  decent  rack?  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  better  racks  might  be  made  available: 

First,  the  harvest  of  adult  bucks  could  be  limited  so 
that  no  more  than  half  of  them  die  each  year.  This  would 
assure  a  fall  buck  population  made  up  of  many  individuals 
over  one  and  one-half  years  old. 

Second,  because  good  antler  growth  depends  on  a  good 
food  supply,  deer  herds  must  be  harvested  to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  food  supply,  meaning  that  many 
antlerless  deer  should  be  harvested  every  year. 

Third,  the  best  quality  animals  should  be  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  breed.  If  breeding  was  permitted  before 
the  hunting  season,  many  more  fine  bucks  would  be 
present  during  the  breeding  season.  Now  we  permit 
hunting  early  in  the  breeding  period,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  bucks  are  gone  before  the  doe  deer  are  ready. 


In  our  poor  range  areas,  our  present  harvest  methods 
may  very  well  be  helping  to  produce  poorer  animals. 
How?  Many  of  these  areas  have  high  hunting  pressures, 
resulting  in  a  high  har\'est  of  bucks,  and  because  food  is 
lacking  in  these  areas,  even  bucks  in  older  age  classes 
develop  only  "spike"  antlers. 

Poor  food  conditions  also  result  in  the  doe  deer  entering 
estrus  later.  The  hunting  seasons  in  these  areas  now  come 
very  early  in  or  even  before  the  breeding  season  and  so 
only  a  few  good  bucks  are  left.  The  sorry-looking  bucks 
not  taken  by  hunters  (with  antlers  hardly  visible)  are  left 
to  reproduce  the  next  generation. 

What  season  would  accomplish  the  desired  results?  It 
must  be  between  September  and  January  for  antlers  to 
be  present.  The  fact  that  some  antlers  start  dropping  by 
mid-December  would  shorten  it  on  that  end.  Investi- 
gation has  shown  that  breeding  hits  a  midpoint  in  late 
November  for  all  areas  and  even  in  December  on  poor 
range.  All  in  all,  a  season  late  as  possible  should  be 
adopted.  Certainly,  it  should  be  after  the  peak  of  breeding 
activity. 


Wild  Turkey  Sex  and  Age  Data  to  be  Collected 

Virginia  big  game  checking  station  operators  have  been 
asked  by  the  game  commission  to  attach  both  a  breast 
feather  and  an  outer  wing  tip  feather  to  all  turkey  kill  report 
cards  turned  in  to  game  wardens  this  season.  Black-tipped 
breast  feathers  are  found  on  male  turkeys,  while  brown- 
tipped  breast  feathers  come  from  female  turkeys.  The 
outer  wing  feather  of  an  immature  turkey  is  pointed;  an 
adult  turkey's  outer  wing  feather  is  round- tipped. 
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Wild  Fish  and  Game  Cookery 

Made  Easy! 


By  SHERMAN  LEE  PRUITT 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Commission  Photos  by  Kesteloo 


OVER  the  past  20  seasons,  the  writer  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  sampled  quail,  pheasant,  grouse, 
wild  turkey,  venison,  duck,  sora  rail,  and  various 
fish  such  as  trout,  bass,  panfish  and  marine  fish  from  Vir- 
ginia's bay  and  ocean  as  well  as  to  have  enjoyed  this  state's 
outdoor  country.     Here  is  what  he  has  learned. 

Game  should  be  eaten  Jresh.  The  old  idea  of  hanging 
ducks  or  grouse  till  the  meat  becomes  "high"  may  interest 
gourmets — I  don't  know — but  I  like  my  wild  meat  fresh. 
Quail  and  grouse  should  be  skinned,  not  plucked,  and 
wildfowl  such  as  canvasback,  mallard,  redhead,  scaup, 
pintail,  teal  and  black  duck  should  be  plucked  as  soon 
as  possible  after  arrival  home.  Deer  meat  (venison)  can 
be  eaten  a  few  days  after  the  kill  and  should  be  first  frozen 
or  chilled  to  better  flavor  the  delicate  meat. 

Fish  deteriorate  rapidly,  and  to  enjoy  any  kind  of 
marine  food,  ice  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  catch 
is  made.  Trout  can  be  eviscerated  streamside  and  placed 
in  a  wicker  creel  along  with  damp  grass,  ferns  and  other 
greenery.  Nothing  keeps  trout  like  a  wicker  basket.  Trout 
can  be  kept  for  about  six  hours  in  temperatures  up  to  85 
degrees,  providing  the  fish  are  gutted  and  placed  in  a 
covered  creel  where  cool  air  can  circulate. 

Quail,  rabbit,  grouse,  pheasant,  railbird,  wild  turkey, 
squirrel,  etc.,  should  be  eviscerated  as  soon  as  possible 
after  bagging,  as  body  cavity  gases  soon  taint  the  meat 
especially  in  warmish  weather.  A  common  sense  ap- 
proach to  wild  game  and  fish  cookery  is  obvious  if  we  want 
to  get  the  full  benefit  out  of  our  days  afield  and  astream. 
For  the  benefit  of  Virginia  Wildlife's  many  readers, 
the  following  recipes  are  recommended: 

Quail:  Skin  birds.  Clean  body  cavity  with  cold  salted 
water.  Split  down  middle  and  broil  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  for  about  25  minutes  or  until  birds  are  well  browned. 
Garnish  with  strips  of  sweet  breakfast  bacon.  To  fry 
quail,  place  in  cast  iron  skillet  with  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter  and  let  brown.  Cover  skillet  and  let  birds 
simmer  for  about  15  minutes.  Serve  with  currant  or 
grape  jelly.  Grouse  can  be  cooked  by  the  same  nicfiuKJ. 
Railbirds  also  are  delicious  fixed  this  way. 

Rabbit:  Di.sjoint,  .soak  about  an  hour  in  icy-cold  sailed 
water.  Remove,  dust  with  flour,  and  brown  quickly  in 
a  heavy  cast  iron  or  aluminum  skillet.  Use  bacon  or  pork 
fat  or  vegetable  shortening  for  frying.  After  i)rowning, 
let  rabbit  simmer  for  about  a  half-hour,  then  add  a  cup  of 
water  and  one  tablespoon  of  clear  vinegar  to  pan.  Cover 
and  let  simmer  over  slow  flame  for  an  hour.  Serve  with 
hot  biscuits  and  mashed  potatoes.  A  wild  rabl)it  cooked 
by  this  method  will  be  tender  and  delicious.  Vinegar 
can  be  left  out  if  you  do  not  like  it  in  food. 


Wild  Duck:  Pluck  and  eviscerate.  Place  one  .small 
sweet  apple  (whole,  unpeeled)  in  body  cavity  and  parboil 
for  15  minutes.  Remove  duck  and  apple.  Place  fresh 
apple  in  cavity  and  roast  in  moderately  hot  oven  till  well 
done  (about  80  minutes).  Serve  with  mint  jelly  and  hut 
bread.  The  apple  removes  any  strong  flavor  found  in 
most  ducks  except  grain-fed  mallards  or  rice-fed  canva.s- 
backs. 

Venison :  Wild  deer  meat  is  tender  and  delicious  if 
proper  care  is  given.  Always  get  fresh-killed  deer  to  cool 
spot  as  soon  as  possible.  Deer  meat  can  be  eaten  a  few 
days  after  refrigeration.  Chilling  wild  meat  adds  to  the 
flavor  and  helps  tenderize  it.  Venison  can  be  cooked 
the  same  as  beef  or  veal.  Garnishing  with  wine  sauces 
or  exotic  gravies  only  tends  to  disguise  tlie  real  flavor 
and,  to  this  writer,  native  game  dishes  siiould  be  cooked 
"au  naturel."  Deer  meat  is  fine  in  a  stew:  Cut  up  aijout 
3  lbs.  of  lean  meat,  add  6  potatoes  diced,  2  carrots  cut 
up,  1  large  onion,  2  strips  bacon,  strip  fat  back,  2  table- 
spoons flour,  cover  with  water,  and  cook  about  one  hour 
and  a  half,  letting  simmer  over  medium  flame.  When 
done,  add  one  can  of  peas  and  serve  with  muffins  or  hot 
corn  bread. 

Most   sportsmen   prefer  to  taste  the   native   goodness   of   wild    meal   or 

fish.      Addition  of  piquant.sauces,  exotic  spices  or  wines  are  O.K.  for 

a  gourmet's   banquet,   but  your   outdoor   man   craves   his   meat   or  fish 

fresh  and  without  any  embellishments  a  la  French  cuisine. 


There's  nothing  like  good  hot  stew  to  warm  and  cheer  a  cold,  wet  duck  hunter. 


Fish  Stew:  This  famous  Eastern  Shore  dish  is  simplicity 
itself  to  prepare.  Cut  up  into  4-inch  squares  one  3-lb. 
rockfish  (striped  bass),  croaker  or  black  drum.  Use  a 
firni  fleshed  fish.  Place  in  a  cast  iron  or  heavy  aluminum 
skillet.  Cover  with  water.  Add  4  large  cut-up  potatoes, 
1  cut-up  carrot,  1  onion,  2  pieces  sweet  bacon.  Salt  and 
pepper.  Cover  and  let  simmer  for  one  hour  over  slow- 
flame.  Add  half  can  of  peas  after  cooking ;  serve  hot.  This 
fish  dish  is  unreservedly  guaranteed  to  please  the  most 
discriminating  gourmet.  This  is  a  fine  dish  for  cool  fall 
evenings. 

Trout:  Brook,  rainbow  and  brown  trout  should  l^e 
cleaned  as  soon  as  possible  after  catching.  If  small  to 
medium  size,  dip  in  canned  milk,  then  cover  with  corn 
meal  or  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  sizzling  hot  bacon,  pork 
grease,  or  vegetable  shortening.  Trout  can  be  broiled 
in  a  hot  oven.  Lay  fish  in  open  glass  dish,  rub  with  butter 
and  let  brown.  Allow  about  ^4  of  an  hour  to  cook.  The 
writer  has  eaten  many  trout  cooked  over  a  small  camp 
fire.  Trout  impaled  on  a  green  twig  and  held  over  hot 
coals  till  brown  are  food  for  the  gods ! 

Black  Bass:  Smallmouth  river  bass  are  good  if  they 
are  taken  from  cool  clear  waters  that  are  mainly  rock 
ribbed.  Muddy  bottoms  tend  to  impart  a  strong  flavor  to 
bass,  making  them  poor  eating.  Bass  should  be  skinned. 
Skinning  removes  much  of  the  objectionable  taste.  Broil 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven  and  garnish 
with  lemon  butter  sauce. 

Bluegill,  yellow  perch,  crappie,  walleye,  pickerel  and 
bullheads  (small  catfish)  are  tasty  when  taken  fresh,  dusted 
with  corn  meal  or  cracker  crumbs  and  fried  in  a  mixture 
of  pork-bacon  grease,  and  garnished  with  lemon  butter 
sauce  and  parsley.  The  whole  secret  in  fish  cookery  is 
always  use  a  heavy  cast  iron  or  aluminum  skillet.  This 
fries  the  fish  evenly  without  burning.  Fish  spoil  quickly 
and  should  be  kept  alive  if  possible  on  a  stringer  till  used. 
Never  throw  fish  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  or  on  a  bank  to 
spoil  in  the  sun.  Keep  them  fresh  and  tasty  meals  are 
assured. 

The  thing  to  remember  in  preparing  fish  or  game  dinners 
is  the  fact  that  most  sportsmen  prefer  to  taste  the  native 
goodness  of  wild  meat  or  fish.    Addition  of  piquant  sauces, 


exotic  spices  or  wines  are  in  themselves  O.K.  for  a  gourmet's 
banquet,  but  your  outdoor  man  craves  his  meat  or  fish 
fresh  and  without  any  embellishments  a  la  French  cuisine. 

The  finest  meal  the  writer  ever  ate  was  without  any  of 
the  so-called  refinements  of  "civilization."  We  were  after 
ducks  one  crisp  November  morning  down  near  Saxis 
Island  on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore.  Captain  Hobson 
Sterling  and  I,  along  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever 
"Buster,"  came  ashore  at  a  silent  little  shell  beach  off 
Pocomoke  Sound.  Captain  "Hob"  went  into  the  little 
marsh  shanty  and  prepared  an  early  supper.  There  were 
oysters  stewed,  fried  in  batter,  fresh-caught  "black  perch," 
sweet  ham  swimming  in  grease,  hot  beaten  biscuits,  a 
green  salad,  and  strong  aromatic  coffee.  All  cooked  on 
a  little  wood  stove  in  the  shanty  "kitchen."  Hob  called 
out  after  an  hour's  preparation,  "It's  all  done!"  I  came 
into  the  weathered  shack  and  sat  down  to  the  makeshift 
table  (crab  boxes  covered  with  newspaper)  and  as  we 
had  not  eaten  since  the  previous  evening,  all  of  us  were 
famished.  We  dined  until  I  could  hold  no  more.  The 
oysters  and  fish  had  been  at  home  in  the  Sound  but  a 
few   hours    before    our   memorable    meal. 

Virginia  stands  at  the  top  in  many  achievements — 
one  of  which  is  fish  and  game  cookery. 


Conservation   Education  Group   Elects  Officers 

A.  H.  "Andy"  Anderson,  supervisor  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Resource-Use  Education  Council  at  the  group's  September 
meeting  in  Richmond.  Also  elected  for  the  1959-1960  busi- 
ness year  were  the  vice-chairman,  Henry  S.  Mosby,  pro- 
fessor of  wildlife  management  at  V.  P.  I.,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Stuart  P.  Davey,  assistant  chief  of  the  game 
commission's  education  division. 

The  council,  made  up  of  representatives  of  20  government 
agencies  and  educational  institutions,  sponsors  the  two- 
week  conservation  short  courses  for  teachers  given  each 
summer  at  three  Virginia  colleges.  During  the  summer 
of  1959,  a  total  of  80  teachers  attended  the  three  courses. 
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These  fishermen  cook  their  meals  in  a  jiffy  over  a  gasoline  stove  on  a 
bock-saving  metal  stand. 


"Now  you  bring  in  the  fish,"  says  the  cooker  of  the  beans. 
(Time  for  a  hasty  revision  of  the  menu!) 


'*Seems  like  food  cooked  oiti 


Outdoor  cooking  can  be  very  little  trouble,  and  the  result  o 
when  prepared  and  eaten  as  soon  after  they  are  caughia: 
chests  and  gasoline  cooking  stoves  make  game  and  fish  fe 
n'.ore  of  their  precious  time  afield  hunting  or  fishing  and  Us 
and  ovens.  They'll  have  no  wet  wood  or  n: 
Pictured  here  are  ca 


Drop  fish  on  ice  as  you  catch  them  .  .  .  and  clean  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


Commissioi' 


Leave  fish  on  ice  <  tX 
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When  using  wood  or  charcoal,  cook  over  a  small,  hot  (ire; 
broil  over  Ihe  coals. 


Homemade  frozen  vension  stew  warmed  up  in  a  portable  even  beats  cold 
sandwiches  for  a  hunter's  mid-day  meal. 


koors  always  tastes  betterr 

3  certainly  well  worth  the  effort.  Fish,  especially,  are  best 
ijDossibie.  Lightweight,  compact  and  durable,  modern  ice 
»:rvation  and  camp  cooking  a  snap.  Sportsmen  can  spend 
s  me  over  a  cooking  fire  if  they  take  along  gasoline  stoves 
ii;e  problems  and  won't  need  a  fire  permit, 
oooking  ideas  you  can  use. 


1  by  Kesteloo 


frying  pan  is  hot, 


Shake  each  fish  in  bag  of  ready-mixed  meal  and  seasoning;  fry  in  hot  grease. 


»» 


A 

t 
I 
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Tips  on  Virginia  Deer  Hunting 

By  RICHARD  L.   RUSSELL,    Vice  President 
Virginia  Stale  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association,  Inc. 


Commission  Photos  by  Kesteloo 


IT  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  know  tiie  terri- 
tory in  which  you  intend  to  deer  hunt.  If  at  all  possible, 
spend  a  few  days  studying  the  terrain  of  the  area  to  be 
hunted  before  the  season  opens.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
try  to  enlist  the  aid  of  some  good  local  hunter  to  show 
you  the  hills,  draws,  passes  and  trails  at  least  a  day  before 
the  hunt.  By  all  means,  obtain  a  map  of  the  county 
that  you  intend  to  hunt. 

Unless  you  hunt  with  a  good  guide,  or  know  the  terrain 
you  hunt  over,  your  chances  of  getting  a  deer  are  very 
slim.  Hunt  as  far  back  in  deer  country  as  you  can  reason- 
ably get.  The  poorest  hunting  is  always  within  a  mile  of 
highways.  If  you  get  back  away  from  road  hunters, 
you  are  more  likely  to  get  your  deer.  The  shallow  hunters 
only  tend  to  drive  the  deer  deeper  into  the  woods. 

When  you  pick  \our  stand,  pick  a  high  spot  where 
you  can  see  a  good  distance.  If  your  coimty  permits, 
get  up  a  tree.  Deer  do  not  look  up  trees,  and  you  can  see 
deer  from  a  tree  that  you  could  never  see  from  the  ground. 
Incidentally,  a  tree  is  a  safe  place  to  be,  too,  because  deer 
hunters  don't  look  up  trees  either,  and  you  can  see  a  hunter 
coming  long  before  he  sees  you. 

Hunt  slowly  and  carefully.  Deer  hunting  is  not  a  cross- 
country marathon,  as  many  deer  hunters  seem  to  think. 
If  you  are  driving  deer,  drive  them  slowly,  actually  still 
hunting  all  the  time.  If  you  do,  you  will  kill  10  times  the 
deer  the  marathon-type  deer  hunters  do  and  you  will 
live  a  lot  longer.  Trying  to  run  down  deer  is  a  good  way 
to  ruin  your  heart. 

If  you  hunt  with  a  club  that  uses  the  deer-stand  method, 
stay  on  the  stand  until  the  hunters  who  are  driving  come 
up  to  you  or  you  are  called  out.  Never  leave  your  stand 
for  any  reason.  This  is  an  unforgivable  sin  among  all 
good  deer  hunters.  Never  include  a  man  in  your  hunting 
party  who  cannot  live  up  to  this  rule. 

While  driving  deer,  either  by  the  hunter-group  method 
or  by  dogs,  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  Each  driver  should 
use  a  deer  call  to  keep  in  touch  with  otliers  in  the  party; 
in  other  words,  stalk  liie  deer  as  you  drive.  Excessive 
noise  will  drive  the  deer  out  of  your  area  before  the  hunt 
gets  started.  Deer  are  curious  by  nature.  Occasional!)' 
it  is  effective  to  sound  your  deer  call  to  get  them  up  and 
moving  since  curious  deer  will  approach  quietly  to  in- 
vestigate, thus  giving  tiic  driver  a  chance  sliot  or  the  dogs 
a  hot  trail  to  follow. 

Learn  the  bedding  areas  in  )c)ur  iiunting  locality.  When 
deer  are  driven,  they  use  the  same  general  trails  to  leave 
the  area  year  after  year.  They  may  not  leave  at  exactly 
the  same  spot,  but  it  will  more  than  likely  be  within  100 
yards  of  the  same  spot.  Know  your  hunting  area,  and 
learn  the  good  stands  for  drives.  If  you  are  new  at  deer 
hunting,  learn  to  look  low  for  deer.  Deer  are  not  large 
animals,  and  on  level  ground  you  have  to  look  below  eye 
level.      In    brushy   areas   look   along    the   ground.      To   a 


novice  hunter  a  deer  appears  aboiU  the  size  of  a  large  dog. 
Always  try  to  do  your  deer  hunting  with  the  wind  blowing 
in  your  face.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  at  least  have  the 
wind  blowing  crosswise  to  you;  in  other  words,  always 
hunt  upwind.  Do  not  try  to  still  hunt  more  than  five  or 
six  miles  a  day.  A  good  still  hunter  will  not  try  to  co\'er 
more  territory  as  it  cannot  be  done  properly. 

When  you  select  a  stand  or  blind,  do  not  select  one  on 
top  of  a  rock  or  ledge  where  your  body  is  outlined  against 
the  sky.  Select  a  stand  where  your  body  will  blend  with 
the  background. 

Always  wear  suspenders  on  your  hunting  pants.  A 
belt  may  be  worn  to  carry  such  things  as  knife  and  axe. 
Nothing  will  tire  you  more  than  walking  with  a  pair  of 
pants  rubbing  your  hips. 

To  find  a  deer-feeding  area,  look  for  droppings  and 
freshly  cropped  twigs.  Deer  feed  on  a  variety  of  foods 
including  poplar,  black  birch,  honeysuckle,  acorns  and 
beechnuts.  Areas  where  these  are  found  are  often  regular 
feeding  areas.  If  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  and  it  is 
too  hard  for  tracks,  nipped  twigs  and  fresh  droppings  are 
important  signs. 

Deer  when  driven,  even  by  dogs,  tend  to  take  trails 
previously  used.  Such  trails  will  be  around  the  edges  of 
clearings  and  through  the  brushy  or  best  covered  side  of 
the  opening.  Deer  will  cross  openings  only  when  forced 
to  do  so  or  when  running  to  water. 

Deer,  like  humans,  take  the  easiest  path  when  crossing 
hills  or  mountains.  A  good  stand  is  always  in  a  low  spot 
between  hills  or  mountains  that  show  signs  of  use  by  deer. 

If  you  happen  to  wound  a  deer  and  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground  or  he  is  leaving  a  good  blood  trail,  sit  down  and 
wait  for  a  half  hour  or  so  before  you  follow  it.  If  not 
pressed,  the  deer  will  soon  realize  he  is  not  being  followed 
and  will  lie  down  to  ease  his  wounds.  He  will  become 
weak  and  stiff  and  will  often  be  unable  to  rise  when  you 
overtake  him.  In  eastern  Virginia  this  is  not  possible, 
however,  as  dogs  are  generally  used  to  drive  deer.  If 
wounded,  a  deer  in  eastern  Virginia  must  be  followed 
immediately  because  some  hunter  is  bound  to  shoot  it 
before  it  has  gone  very  far,  and  the  successful  hunter 
should  be  there  to  claim  his  deer  if  possible. 

Snow  provides  a  rare  opportunity  to  follow  deer  tracks, 
and  a  hunter  shcjuld  use  this  opportunity  to  locate  feeding 
grounds,  bedding  grounds  and  main  deer  trails  in  the  area. 
These  areas  remain  practically  the  same  year  after  year 
with  little  change  except  for  cutovers  or  tiuibercd-out  spots. 
Such  knowledge  is  invaluable  to  the  deer  hunter. 

In  following  deer  tracks,  remember  that  a  contented, 
feeding  deer  will  leave  a  wandering  track  with  little  de- 
viations. Such  tracks  show  that  they  do  not  know  they 
are  being  followed.  Deer  aware  that  they  are  being 
followed  travel  in  a  fairly  straight  course  for  awhile,  then 
swerve  off  tliis  course   to  gain   a   point   from  which   they 
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The  poorest  hunting  is  always  within  a  mile  of  a  road.     Gel  as  far  back 
Into  deer  country  as  you  can. 


.^M&^' 
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When  you  select  a  stand  or  blind,  pick  one  where  your  body  will  blend 
with  the  background. 


A    successful   hunt   includes   hard    work — but  a  trophy   is   worth   it   al 


can  watch  whatever  is  coming  along  their  back  trail. 
With  such  deer,  it  is  best  to  have  a  couple  of  hunters  up 
ahead  of  you  about  200  yards  and  about  50  yards  to  each 
side  of  you.  One  of  these  hunters  will  get  a  shot  at  the 
deer  as  it  swerves  off  its  main  course  to  watch  you  coming 
up  the  trail.  The  deer  is  usually  so  intent  on  watching 
his  back  trail  that  he  will  not  notice  the  hunters  up  ahead 
if  they  keep  quiet  and  motionless. 

Deer  tracks  in  loose  snow,  if  fresh,  will  have  a  little 
ridge  of  snow  at  the  front  edge,  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  deer's  leg  as  it  moves  forward.  Wind  and  sunlight 
will  remove  this  in  a  matter  of  hours.  If  the  snow  is  crusty, 
fresh  tracks  will  be  encrusted  and  freshly  punched  through 
with  bits  of  powdery  snow  about  the  tracks.  On  ordinary 
moist  ground,  tracks  are  fresh  if  the  raised  front  edge  is 
still  moist;  the  wind  will  soon  dry  out  these  little  ridges. 

A  steaming  deer  bed  is  olwiously  a  fresh  one.  A  deer 
bed  in  which  the  leaves  are  curled  is  a  l)ed  at  least  a  day 
old.  When  a  deer  departs  from  a  bed,  the  leaves  are  flat 
from  his  weight  and  body  heat;  they  curl  later  in  the  day 
from  sunlight  and  weather.  If  there  has  been  frost  or 
snow  during  the  night,  snow  or  frost  in  the  bed,  of  course, 
indicates  it  is  over  a  da\'  old. 

White-tailed  deer  while  feeding  will  usually  switch  their 
tails  before  raising  their  heads  to  look  for  danger.  When 
you  are  watching  white-tailed  deer  from  cover  and  notice 
a  tail  switch,  be  sure  to  remain  quiet  and  motionless. 

If  you  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  trophy  rack,  or  hunt  in 
a  county  which  does  not  permit  shooting  does,  always 
be  on  the  alert  for  a  buck  when  you  spot  a  doe  near  your 
stand.  The  buck  has  no  sense  of  courtesy.  If  he  is  traveling 
with  a  doe,  he  will  generally  be  following  her  or  off  to 
one  side  where  the  cover  is  thick,  letting  her  take  all  the 
chances  before  he  makes  his  move.  During  the  rutting 
season,  deer  are  likely  to  be  paired.  Although  a  doe  may 
appear  to  be  traveling  alone,  she  is  often  trailed  by  a  buck 
who  is  following  her  scent  in  search  of  a  mate.  Many 
doe  have  been  taken  when  closer  surveillance  and  added 
patience  might  have  been  rewarded  with  a  fine  trophy 
head. 

Few  other  qualities  are  as  valuable  to  the  good  deer 
hunter  as  silence,  aside  from  using  a  deer  call  at  intervals. 
Snapping  twigs,  rustling  leaves  or  the  sound  of  a  rifle 
bolt  closing  are  warning  signals  to  the  deer  equal  to  the 
blast  of  an  automobile  horn  to  the  city-bred  hunter.  While 
absolute  quiet  is  essential  to  good  hunting,  by  all  means 
make  your  presence  known  to  any  hunter  you  might  see. 
Failure  to  do  so  could  be  disastrous. 

Get  to  your  hunting  grounds  at  least  a  full  day  ahead 
of  the  open  season ;  cover  the  area  thoroughly ;  look  for 
obvious  deer  signs  and  indications  that  deer  have  been 
browsing  in  the  vicinity  and,  in  the  rutting  season,  trees 
that  have  been  barked  by  the  antlers  of  a  buck.  Select 
your  stand  or  blind  and  mark  it  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  it  during  the  darkness  and  be  on  hand  at  dawn 
when  deer  are  moving  back  to  their  bedding  area  after 
feeding. 

When  hunting  on  a  stand,  avoid  movement  and  sound 
as  much  as  possible.     Also  keep  smoking  to  a  minimum. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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BLACK  BEAR   RANGE  IN  VIRGINIA   BY  REGIONS 


How's  the  Black  Bear  Doing? 


By  ALLEN  R.  STICKLEY 

Game  Research  Biologist 


THREE  YEARS  AGO  the  Virginia  bear  harvest  de- 
creased to  an  alarming  degree.  This  caused  concern 
among  game  commission  officials,  and  as  a  result 
a  research  program  was  begun  in  order  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  black  bear  population  in  Virginia.  The  study 
is  not  yet  complete,  but  some  preliminary  observations  can 
now  be  presented. 

Object  of  Study 

The  object  of  the  investigations  is  to  determine  whether 
the  bear  is  being  overshot  or  undershot  and  to  what  degree 
this  is  being  done.  This  information  can  be  found  by 
determining  the  percentage  of  bears  being  harvested  and 
by  plotting  that  percentage  against  the  percentage  of 
cubs  in  the  population. 

In  general,  if  the  harvest  percentage  is  greater  than  the 
cub  percentage,  the  bear  population  is  decreasing.  If  the 
situation  is  reversed  the  population  is  increasing.  When 
this  information  is  known,  the  bear  season  and  bag  limit 
can  then  be  adjusted  to  permit  the  greatest  harvest  pos.sible 
without  overshooting  the  bear. 

The  harvest  percentage  is  being  determined  through  the 
trapping  and  tagging  program  the  Commission  is  carrying 
on,  through  analysis  of  the  bear  kill  figures  at  the  end  of 
each  hunting  season,  and  through  field  observations.  The 
cub  production  percentage  is  lieing  determined  through 
study  of  female  bear  reproductive  organs  collected  during 
the  hunting  season. 


Results 

What  have  we  found  so  far?  Let's  take  it  by  sections 
(see  map). 

Northern  Alleghany  Section — The  Northern  Alleghany  section 
provides  57  per  cent  of  the  average  state  bear  kill.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  high  proportion  is  that  this 
section  includes  western  Augusta  County  which  in  itself 
produces  22  per  cent  of  the  state  harvest.  Western  Augusta 
County  does  not  necessarily  have  a  higher  bear  population 
than  other  bear  areas  in  the  state,  but  it  does  have  much 
greater  hunting  pressure.  Of  nine  bears  captured,  tagged 
and  released  in  the  North  River  section  of  western  Augusta 
County  last  summer,  six  were  killed  in  the  fall  for  a  harvest 
percentage  of  66  per  cent.  This  is  far  higher  than  the 
24  per  cent  harvest  we  have  figured  Virginia  bear  popula- 
tions can  withstand  without  reduction  of  these  populations 
(based  on  reproductive  organ  studies) ;  yet  the  high  kill  in 
this  area  goes  on  year  after  year — except  when  acorn 
crops  are  in  .short  supply. 

How  can  this  continued  heavy  kill  be  possible?  It  is 
possible  first  of  all  because  the  cub  production  in  the  area 
is  quite  high.  Reproductive  organs,  collected  mainly  from 
this  area,  show  tliat  during  the  last  three  years  43  per  cent 
of  the  female  bears  produced  2.6  cubs  every  year.  We 
consider  this  to  be  good.  Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  sustain 
a  bear  population  that  is  almost  two-thirds  harvested  every 
year,  and  therefore  we  believe  that  bears  must  move  in 
from   neighl)()ring  areas   that  are   not   hunted   as  heavily. 
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Some  of  these  possible  areas  are  nearby  parts  of  West 
Virginia  and  Bath,  Highland,  Rockbridge,  and  Rocking- 
ham Counties. 

Western  Augusta  County  is  the  territory  which  con- 
tributed most  to  the  serious  decline  in  the  bear  kill  in  1955 
and  1956.  Acorn  crops  upon  which  bears  depend  primarily 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  were  very  short  and  because  of  this 
bears  evidently  did  not  migrate  into  the  area  as  they 
usually  did.  The  bears  that  were  there  probably  moved 
out  in  search  of  food.  This  resulted  in  poor  hunter  success 
that  fall.  In  1957  and  1958,  with  acorn  crops  in  this  area 
again  good,  the  state  bear  kill  climbed  upward. 

The  Northern  Allegheny  section  as  a  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  Frederick  and  Shenandoah  Counties,  appar- 
ently has  good  bear  populations.  And  it  is  doubtful  that 
hunting  pressure  is  high  enough  to  harvest  the  24  per  cent 
that  can  be  taken  without  harm — western  Augusta  County 
excepted.  Bath  County  is  hunted  for  bear  only  slightly  and 
yet  has  more  bear  range  than  any  county  in  the  state.  The 
increased  amount  of  bear  damage  Alleghany  County  is 
experiencing  indicates  that  the  bear  population  may  be 
on  the  rise  there. 

In  brief,  the  bear  situation  in  the  Northern  Alleghany 
section  looks  healthy — again  with  the  possible  exception 
of  western  Augusta  County.  Bear  hunting  with  dogs  has 
become  somewhat  more  popular  in  this  area  but  so  far 
the  bear  populations  have  withstood  it  well. 
Blue  Ridge  Section — The  Blue  Ridge  area  is  the  second  most 
important  bear  territory  in  the  State.  Annually  it  con- 
tributes about  30  per  cent  of  the  bear  harvest.  Almost  all 
of  this  harvest  comes  from  the  section  south  of  Waynesboro 
since  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  occupies  most  of 
the  bear  range  north  of  that  city. 

Bear  populations  are  apparently  rather  high  throughout 
this  area.  Trapping  operations  on  the  Big  Levels  Game 
Refuge  (in  eastern  Augusta  County)  indicate  a  higher  bear 
density  than  in  the  North  River  area  in  western  Augusta 
County.  This  may  be  due  to  lighter  hunting  pressure 
in  this  area.  Four  of  15  tagged  bears  on  or  near  the  Big 
Levels  Refuge  at  the  beginning  of  last  hunting  season  were 
killed.  This  is  a  percentage  of  27 — only  slightly  over  the 
24  per  cent  harvest  figure  that  represents  the  ideal  harvest. 
Since  bear  hunting  pressure  on  the  Big  Levels  area  is  as 
heavy  or  heavier  than  any  other  comparable  Blue  Ridge 
area,  the  bear  population  in  this  region  is  evidently  not 
being  overharvested. 

Increased  bear  activity  and  damage  to  livestock  in 
Albemarle,  Greene,  and  Madison  Counties  point  to  a  grow- 
ing bear  population  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  area. 
Because  of  the  park  this  area  is  not  hunted  for  bear. 
However,  the  nearby  Massanutten  range,  which  is  hunted, 
apparently  has  few  bears.  This  may  be  caused  by  over- 
hunting  since  this  narrow  area  is  quite  accessible  to  hunters. 
Southwest  Section — The  Southwest  section  is  one  in  which 
bear  populations  and  bear  hunting  activity  are  on  the 
upswing.  Population  rises  have  been  noted  particularly 
in  Giles  and  Tazewell  Counties  which  have  appeared  on 
the  list  of  counties  showing  bear  harvests  only  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Increased  bear  damage  to  sheep 
in  Tazewell  County  also  indicates  a  higher  population. 


No  definite  reason  at  present  can  be  given  for  the  increase, 
but  improved  habitat  for  bears  brought  about  by  better 
fire  prevention  and  forestry  practices  may  be  the  answer. 
Dismal  Swamp  Section — As  yet  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  bear  population  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  area. 
The  kill  figures  and  amount  of  bear  damage  to  corn  crops 
in  that  section  rise  and  fall  depending  somewhat  on  the 
amount  of  natural  food  and  the  water  level  in  the  Swamp. 
Unlike  other  areas  in  the  state  where  bear  dogs  are  popular, 
still  hunting  is  the  chief  means  of  taking  bears  there. 
As  long  as  the  Swamp  remains  in  its  present  condition,  the 
bear  population  will  probably  hold  its  own. 

Conclusions 

Facts  accumulated  up  to  now  indicate  that  we  can 
probably  be  optimistic  about  the  bear  situation  in  Virginia. 
In  most  parts  of  of  the  bear  range,  populations  are  appar- 
ently at  a  satisfactory  level  in  the  face  of  somewhat  heavier 
bear  hunting  pressure  than  in  the  past.  Only  in  western 
Augusta  County  may  there  be  real  cause  for  concern,  but 
here,  where  the  bear  hunting  pressure  is  very  heavy,  the 
apparent  movement  of  bears  into  the  area  from  surround- 
ing underharvested  areas  is  keeping  the  bear  population 
at  a  high  level. 


A  Hunter's  Life  and  a  Hunter's  Wife 

A  hunter's  life  is  wonderful, 
They  all  seem  to  agree ; 
But  I  do  sometimes  question  this — 
Just  between  you  and  me. 

He'll  spend  all  night  getting  ready 
To  leave  at  rooster's  crow; 
But,  just  when  ev'ry thing's  all  set, 
It  starts  to  pour  down  snow! 

Does  that  seem  to  dampen  spirits? 

I'd  say,  not  in  the  least; 

He'll  wade  through  snow  and  mud  and  rain 

To  bag  a  prized  wild  beast. 

Yes,  during  the  hunting  season 
All  is  happy  and  gay ; 
Even  children  can  do  no  harm, 
The  wife  may  have  her  way. 

I  say  he  has  grand  times  hunting 
Through  sunshine,  sleet,  or  snow; 
But  who  takes  care  of  all  the  game? 
The  poor  wife,  you  well  know. 

I've  been  married  to  a  hunter 
Lo,  these  many  long  years; 
I've  done  my  share  of  worrying, 
I've  even  shed  some  tears. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  hardships 
Thrown  in  with  all  the  rest, 
I  would  not  trade  my  old  hunter, 
For  I  think  he's  the  best! 

— Adlene  Broders 
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Late  fall  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  woodland  terrarium,  using  mosses, 
club  mosses  and  small-leaved  evergreen  plants. 


Salamanders,  frogs,   baby  alligators,   small   snakes   and  turtles   can   be 
kept  in  the  moist-temperate  type  of  terrarium. 


Try  a  Terrarium 

By  MAX  CARPENTER,   Wildlife  Education  Specialist 
Northern  District 

Commission  Photos  by  Harrison 


WHEN  fall  approaches  and  the  weather  gets  too 
cold  for  summer-time  activities,  look  for  a  hobby 
that  can  be  pursued  by  the  fire.  Try  a  terrarium, 
in  which  some  woodland  plants  can  be  placed  to  be  enjoyed 
long  after  those  outdoors  are  dead  or  covered  with  snow. 
Terrariums  can  decorate  a  shelf  or  window  sill  in  your  home 
or  classroom  and  be  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  enter- 
tainment. Small  mammals  and  reptiles  of  many  species 
also  can  be  kept  in  a  terrarium  to  add  to  the  pleasure 
it  affords. 

It  is  even  pos.sible  to  add  to  our  scientific  knowledge  by 
observing  the  living  habits  of  the  small  animals  placed  in 
a  terrarium.  Many  species  of  salamanders,  for  instance, 
have  nest  building  habits  that  have  never  been  observed 
by  man. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  terrariums.  The  information  presented  here 
was  found  either  in  magazine  articles  or  incorporated  in 
books  on  aquariums.  A  few  references  are  listed  at  the  end 
where   more   information   on   this  subject  can   be  found. 

(.onslriK'ting  A  Terrnriuiii 

A  terrarium  can  be  constructed  at  home  with  a  minimum 
of  material.  A  board  for  a  base,  some  pieces  of  glass  for 
sides  and  top,  and  some  tape  is  about  all  that  is  needed 
(see  illustrations).  Terrariums  do  not  have  to  be  water- 
proof, which  makes  the  task  of  building  one  much  simpler. 
Although  smaller  ones  work  just  as  well,  unless  animals  are 
to  be  kept  in  them,  an  ideal  size  is  10  x  20  x  12  inches  high. 
The  corners  can  be  fastened  together  with  masking  tape  or 
with  pieces  of  ^"  round  moulding.  If  glass  is  used  for  a 
top,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  moisture  in,  it  should  be 


raised  slightly  with  rubber  or  cork  pads  at  the  four  corners 
to  permit  air  to  circulate.  The  terrarium  should  be  placed 
in  a  spot  that  is  not  in  strong  light — never  in  direct  sunlight. 
If  the  glass  becomes  clouded,  raise  the  cover  for  a  short 
time. 

If  you  do  not  choose  to  construct  your  terrarium,  almost 
any  clear  glass  container,  from  an  ordinary  mason  jar  up  to 
a  large  show  case,  can  be  used.  A  rectangular  aquarium, 
even  a  leaky  one,  makes  a  good  terrarium.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  a  wide-mouthed  gallon  jar  with  a  screw  top, 
laid  on  its  side  in  a  frame  to  keep  it  from  rolling.  A  glass 
pitcher  is  ideal;  so  is  a  big  goblet  or  a  medium-sized  fish 
bowl  (see  pictures  above).  Other  types  can  be  made  with 
round  or  square  plastic  boxes  that  have  lids,  and  large  sea 
shells  can  be  used  for  open-topped  terrariums. 

Kinds  Of"  Torrariiiiiis 

Bclure  starling  to  make  a  terrarium,  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  the  type  of  environment  wanted  and  the  types  of 
plants  that  are  to  be  gathered.  Plants  and  other  materials 
can  be  gathered  on  field  trips.  The  types  of  scenes  are 
almost  endless,  such  as  wet  woodlands,  bogs,  prairies  and 
deserts. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  terrariums,  the  moist-temperate 
and  the  dry.  The  moist-temperate  type  is  easil\-  organized. 
On  a  bottom  layer  of  .sand,  a  layer  of  charcoal  or  pebbles 
is  placed  to  provide  the  necessary  drainage.  On  top  of 
that,  the  soil  is  placed  in  which  the  plants  will  grow,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations. 

Some  rocky  ornamentation  is  always  attractive.  The 
stones  can  be  cemented  together  to  form  ledges  and  caves, 
natural  bridges  and  cliffs.     If  porous  varieties  of  rocks  are 
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A  terrarium  can  be  constructed  using  a  board  for  a  base,  some  pieces 
of  glass  for  sides  and  top,  and  some  tape. 
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Organize  a  moist-temperate  terrarium  by  using  a  layer  of  sand,  a  layer 
of  charcoal  or  pebbles,  and  a  layer  of  soil  as  illustrated. 

used,  the  small  plants  find  enough  cracks  and  openings 
to  grow  their  roots  and  in  that  way  more  completely  cover 
the  rock  structure. 

Embedded  in  the  soil  should  be  a  pool  of  water  in  an 
earthenware  bowl  or  dish  to  provide  not  only  drinking 
water  but  also  a  moist  resting  place. 

Plants  can  next  be  inserted  in  the  soil.  The  lower  layer 
of  soil  can  be  fertilized  slightly  to  make  the  plants  grow 
better.  The  types  of  plants  to  use  and  species  of  animals 
to  put  in  with  the  plants  are  discussed  below. 

The  dry  terrarium  calls  for  a  similar  arrangement  of  the 
soil  and  rocks,  but  only  a  small  dish  with  drinking  water 
need  be  provided.  In  both  types,  the  water  is  provided 
only  if  animals  are  placed  in  with  the  plants.  Otherwise, 
the  moist  type  is  watered  only  enough  to  make  the  soil 
moist,  and  the  dry  type  need  not  be  watered  at  all. 

Plants  To  Use 

Late  fall  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  woodland  terrarium. 


and  the  best  plants  to  use  are  mosses,  club  mosses,  and 
small-leaved  evergreen  plants  that  grow  no  more  than  about 
three  inches  high.  If  you  collect  plants  in  the  woods, 
remember  that  many  of  the  little  plants  suitable  for  ter- 
rariums  are  protected  by  state  conservation  laws  and  must 
not  be  dug  up.     Check  laws,  then  make  your  selections. 

Probably  you'll  want  to  have  as  wide  a  variety  of  minia- 
ture plants  as  possible.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  rattlesnake 
plantain,  Goodyera  puhescens,  pipsissewa,  Chimaplnla  maculala 
and  C.  umbellata,  partridge  berry,  Mitchella  repens,  winter- 
green,  Gaulteria  procwnbens,  pyrola,  Pyrola  americana,  ebony 
spleenwort,  Asplenium  platyneuron,  walking  fern,  Camptosorus 
rhizophvllus,  hepaticas,  and  wood  violets. 

The  kinds  of  plants  to  use  in  a  dry  terrarium  are  limited 
but  the  various  cactus  plants,  the  yuccas  and  dry-soil  ferns 
will  do  well. 

Animals  To  Use 

Try  to  find  animals  that  are  suited  to  the  type  of  terrarium 
built.  Such  animals  as  chameleons,  toads,  snakes,  the 
grey  fence  lizard,  the  dry-land  stage  of  the  common  newt 
called  an  "eft,"  horned  toads  and  box  turtles  all  require 
dry  conditions  with  access  to  drinking  water.  Animals 
requiring  a  moist  habitat  are  the  salamanders,  frogs,  baby 
alligators,  and  some  of  the  turtles. 

Use  the  small  species  of  snakes  such  as  the  garter,  green, 
or  ring-necked.  Young  turtles  of  the  common  varieties 
are  the  best.  The  painted  turtle  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  used. 

The  following  table  will  suggest  what  could  be  used  to 
feed  the  boarders  of  a  terrarium: 


Small  Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Snakes  and  lizards 


Menus 


Carnivorous    turtles,    newts, 
salamanders,  also  baby  alli- 
gators 
Box  turtles 


Insects  and  worms,  small 
live  animals  and  fish, 
toads. 

Small  pieces  of  meat,  fish, 
and  oyster,  worms,  scram- 
bled eggs. 

Earthworms     and     slugs, 
table  scraps. 
Chameleons,  frogs,  and  toads       Flies,   meal   worms,  meal 

bugs. 
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TIPS  ON  VIRGINIA  DEER  HUNTING 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

A  deer  can  pick  up  your  scent  as  far  away  as  300  yards 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  you  to  the  deer. 

When  using  a  bhnd  for  deer,  make  your  bhnd  of  such 
height  that  you  are  in  a  shooting  position  at  all  times. 
You  are  most  readily  able  to  shoot  with  accuracy  at  running 
deer  if  you  are  in  the  standing  po.sition.  Jumping  to 
your  feet  as  the  deer  approaches  often  results  in  a  snap 
shot  which  is  either  a  clean  miss  or  a  poorly  placed  shot 
which  wounds  rather  than  kills,  resulting  in  lost  game  and 
waste.  Remember,  a  wounded  deer  will  keep  going  for 
miles  if  not  wounded  too  seriously.  When  game  approaches 
so  that  you  can  hear  it,  get  your  rifle  or  shotgun  into  po- 
sition and  aim  at  the  point  where  the  deer  is  likely  to 
appear.  This  will  assist  you  to  avoid  sudden  motion. 
After  you  are  "on"  the  target,  hold  your  fire  until  the  deer 
has  reached  a  position  in  his  course  which  is  nearest  to 
you.  Holding  with  your  game  insures  better  accuracy, 
and  deliberate  action  in  this  respect  has  been  known  to 
halt  cases  of  buck  fever. 

Deer  hunters  are  largely  creatures  of  habit.  If  they 
shoot  their  first  deer  from  a  stand  they  are  apt  to  stick 
to  this  method  come  Hades  or  high  water.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  novice  who  shoots  his  first  deer  still  hunting 
or  on  an  organized  stand  hunt.  Actually,  conditions  such 
as  the  time  of  day,  time  of  year  or  the  weather  have  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  either  method.     Hunting  from  a 


stand  or  blind  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  success  during 
the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  or  evening  hours. 
Deer  are  nocturnal  in  their  feeding.  In  the  evening  they 
move  out  to  feed;  in  the  morning  they  move  back  to  bed 
down  for  the  day.  During  the  day,  stalking  them  in  their 
beds  or  driving  them  with  men  or  dogs  produces  the  best 
results. 

Weather  is  a  factor  of  definite  importance.  When  the 
woods  are  damp  following  a  rain  or  wet  snow,  still  hunting 
or  stalking  can  be  carried  out  with  little  noise  and  with 
great  chance  of  success.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  leaves  will 
crackle  underfoot  and  twigs  will  snap  easily.  If  the  ground 
is  covered  with  crusted  snow,  walking  through  the  brush 
is  a  noisy  process.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  best  to 
find  a  good  stand  and  stick  to  it. 

Every  hunter  who  enters  the  woods  should  own  a  compass 
and  be  able  to  use  it.  If  you  cannot  handle  a  compass, 
confine  your  hunting  to  small  areas  which  are  entirely 
surrounded  by  roads  where  getting  lost  is  impossible. 

On  your  scouting  trip  previous  to  the  season's  opening, 
blaze  a  trail  to  your  stand  with  a  small  can  of  yellow  paint. 
This  will  assist  you  in  getting  set  as  early  as  you  can  see 
the  paint  marks  and  will  be  a  great  help  in  getting  out  of 
the  woods  with  any  game  you  might  bag. 

One  last  reminder.  Be  sure  to  sight  in  your  rifle  or 
shotgun  before  taking  to  the  woods.  Know  where  the 
bullet  will  hit.  Be  sure  of  your  backstop  and,  above  all, 
be  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  animal  at  which  vou  shoot. 


By  BARHAM  PEIRCE,  Age  15 

Lancaster,  Virginia 


THE  hours  dragged  by  slowly,  as  I  waited  for  my 
father  to  come  home  from  work  to  take  me  quail 
shooting.  Thoughts  of  the  morning's  duck  hunt  were 
vivid  in  my  mind  as  I  impatiently  paced  the  floor. 

The  hunt  had  started  before  dawn,  when  I  crawled 
out  of  bed  into  the  cold,  dark,  silent  morning.  After  a 
hurried  snack,  I  had  trudged  across  the  frozen  fields  and 
through  the  ghostly  woodlands  to  a  small  duck  blind  at  the 
edge  of  the  marsh.  I  was  cold  as  I  sat  in  the  small,  cramped 
quarters,  and  my  hands  became  numb  from  the  icy  steel 
of  my  gun  barrel. 

As  the  eastern  sky  lightened,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  wood 
duck  drifted  across  the  misty  marsh,  a  beaver  flapped  his 
paddle-like  tail  on  the  still  waters,  crows  flew  from  field 
to  field  trying  to  find  a  bite  to  eat,  and  all  sorts  of  strange 
birds  were  beginning  to  celebrate  the  new  day. 

I  sat,  expectantly  awaiting  the  first  flight  of  ducks.  A 
pair  of  mallards  swished  past,  and  I  was  on  my  feet  firing 
wildly.  As  I  reloaded,  I  vowed  that  I  would  not  miss  the 
next  flight.  There  were  more  flights,  and  I  had  brought 
home  two  mallards  and  one  wood  duck. 


This  essay  was  included  in  a  booklet  which  won  Lancaster  High  School  first  place 
honors  in  the  Virginia  High  School  League  Creative  Writing  Contest. 


Now  my  father's  car  was  rolling  into  the  driveway,  and 
Fannie,  my  pointer  gyp,  was  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the 
pen.  I  let  her  run  in  the  back  field  to  work  off  her  excess 
energy.  After  putting  Fannie  into  the  boot  of  the  car, 
my  father  and  I  drove  to  Grandfather's  farm,  where  my 
grandfather  was  waiting  for  us. 

The  dog  swept  the  grassy  fields,  browned  by  the  No- 
vember frost;  doves  flew  around  anxiously,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  shoot  one,  but  my  grandfather  explained  that 
this  would  ruin  my  dog. 

Fannie,  her  tail  wagging  furiously,  had  picked  up  the 
first  scent  and  was  slowly  following  it  toward  a  small 
patch  of  beans  behind  the  barn.  She  stopped,  her  body 
low  to  the  ground,  her  front  paw  rai.sed;  she  stiffened  on 
point.  I  felt  as  though  I  would  burst  with  pride  as  I 
watched  my  own  dog  handle  the  covey  so  skillfully. 

The  hunters  walked  cautiously  up  behind  the  dog,  know- 
ing that  a  covey  of  quail  was  ready  to  explode  from  the 
grass  at  any  second.  Then  it  happened;  the  whole  world 
seem  to  break  into  a  million  brown  feathery  pieces.  I 
picked  out  one  of  these  pieces  and  shot  hopefully.  The 
dog  returned  the  dead  birds,  and  again  the  boy  was  proud. 

The  pointer  was  off  across  the  field,  past  the  gully,  and 
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heading  over  the  ridge.  Following  the  dog  I  realized 
suddenly  that  the  men  were  treating  me  like  a  grown-up, 
and  that  I  myself  felt  like  a  man  as  we  trudged  along  to- 
gether. Coming  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  my  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  my  dog,  stiff  on  point. 
There  were  more  coveys,  and  there  were  more  hits  and 
misses. 

The  red  sun  was  dipping  behind  the  trees,  as  we  headed 


toward  home  with  coats  full  of  birds.  In  the  distance, 
I  could  hear  the  lonesome  call  of  the  scattered  quail  as 
they  tried  to  get  together  for  the  night. 

Now,  at  last,  Fannie,  tired  and  weary,  was  stretched 
out  sleeping  before  our  blazing  fire.  We  sat  relaxed, 
talking  far  into  the  night  about  the  joys  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  day's  hunt.  Boy  and  grown-ups  became  as 
one  as  we  dozed  in  the  glow  of  the  dying  embers. 


Shel  o^  ike  Month: 


THE  red-eyed  vireo  expresses  the  very  spirit  of  high 
summer.  When  most  birds  have  quieted  down  during 
the  heat  of  July,  it  still  moves  steadily  through  the 
maples  on  the  lawn,  feeding  as  it  goes  and  singing  out 
thoughtfully  but  persistently  its  series  of  solemn  little 
questions.  Because  of  this  flair  for  speaking  and  possibly 
because  it  does  not  stop  for  an  answer  to  its  questions,  the 
red-eyed  vireo  is  often  known  as  the  'preacher  bird.' 

Its  song  has  an  earnest  meditativ^e  quality,  slow,  steady, 
and  continuous,  a  string  of  short  phrases  with  a  rising 
inflection  that  makes  them  sound  like  questions.  Some- 
times it  gives  its  name;  sometimes  it  asks  yours — "vireo? — 
who  are  you? — do  you  see? — do  you  hear  me?"  When 
you  come  too  near,  particularly  when  there  is  a  nest  at 
hand,  the  song  stops  suddenly  and  you  are  apt  to  hear 
a    snarling,    drawn-out    'whay-y-y." 

When  all  bird  students  understand  how  common  this 
bird  is,  it  is  strange  that  so  few  people  seem  to  know  the 
red-eyed  vireo.     That  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,  Virginia 


Ijircl  is  unobtrusive  in  color  and  rather  quiet  in  its  move- 
ments. On  its  liack  it  is  light  olive-green,  with  a  dark 
cap,  while  below  it  is  white,  with  the  sides  tinged  with 
greeni.sh.  There  are  no  wing  bars  and  no  noticeable 
markings  except  a  white  stripe  over  the  eyes  and  a  black 
line  between  the  white  stripe  and  the  dark  cap. 

Roger  Tory  Peterson,  writer  of  the  widely-known  field 
guide  to  birds,  has  said  that  this  bird  and  the  little  redstart 
are  probably  the  two  most  common  birds  in  eastern  North 
America.  This  may  seem  surprising  to  those  who  do  not 
notice  the  vireo  even  when  he  is  singing  right  over  their 
heads,  but  who  are  constantly  watching  a  robin  on  the 
lawn  or  a  cardinal  in  the  rosebusli.  Nevertheless  red-eyed 
vireos  are  far  more  common  than  robins  or  cardinals. 
The  reason  for  this  abundance  is  that  the  vireo  is  a  bird 
of  the  trees.  Since  most  of  the  area  of  the  eastern  United 
States  is  still  wooded,  the  bird  finds  plenty  of  suitable 
habitat.  Any  shady  lawn  is  apt  to  have  a  pair.  In  Vir- 
ginia this  bird  occurs  literally  everywhere,  from  the  shores 
of  Accomack  to  the  high  slopes  of  Mount  Rogers. 

During  most  of  its  summer-time  stay  with  us  the  red- 
eyed  vireo  is  a  rather  quiet,  though  rarely  silent  bird, 
Ijut  in  the  mating  season  in  May  it  is  often  aroused  to 
frenzied  activity.  Then  the  male  chases  the  female  in 
swift,  erratic  flight,  so  indifferent  to  everything  but  his 
partner  that  he  will  almost  brush  the  head  of  tlie  bird 
watcher. 

The  red-eyed  vireo  constructs  for  its  nest  a  beautiful 
cup,  swung  from  a  slender  fork  near  the  end  of  a  small 
branch.  Sometimes  it  is  high  in  a  tree;  often  it  is  in  a 
bush  near  the  ground.  In  it  three  or  four  small  white 
eggs,  spotted  around  the  larger  end,  are  laid.  It  is  an 
attractive  home  for  a   graceful   bird. 
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Audubon  Screen  Tours 
At  Richmond,  Williamsburg 

The  Richmond  Natural  History 
Society  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  five 
Audubon  Screen  Tours  this  season  at 
the  Mary  Munford  School  auditorium 
at  8:15  p.m.  Schedule  for  the  remain- 
ing programs  is:  "Coastal  Carolina" 
by  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.,  November 
17;  "Outdoor  Almanac"  by  Charles 
Mohr,  January  15;  "Pastures  of  the 
Sea"  by  Bartram  Cadbury,  March  29 ; 
"Ranch  of  the  Purple  Flowers"  by 
Robert  C.  Hermes,  April  21.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Hawcs 
Coleman,  Jr.,    108   Gaymont   Road. 

At  Washington  Hall,  Room  100,  in 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at 
Williamsburg,  The  Clayton-Grimes 
Biological  Club  is  sponsoring  five 
Audubon  Screen  Tours  this  fall  and 
winter.  Included  are:  "Ranch  of  the 
Purple  Flowers"  by  R.  C.  Hermes, 
December  11;  "Designs  for  Survival" 
by  William  Anderson,  January  1 1  ;  and 
"Motmots  and  Mayas"  by  Ernest  P. 
Edwards,  March  1.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  from  J.  T.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington Hall,  Room  109. 

State  Team  on  Target 
in  National  Rifle  Meet 

The  Virginia  rifle  team  recently  won 
two  first  places,  two  seconds  and  a  sixth 
in  the  national  rifle  championships  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

The  eight-member  team  won  first 
place  in  the  sharpshooter  civilian  team 
class  of  the  Herrick  trophy  match  and 
first  in  the  sharpshooter  civilian  class 
of  the  Rumbold  trophy  matcli.  The 
second  places  were  won  in  liic  enlisted 
men's  trophy  team  match  and  the 
sharpshooter  civilian  cla.ss  of  the  Rou- 
manian trophy  match.  The  sixth  place 
came  in  the  expert  civilian  team  class 
in  the  Nevada  trophy  team  match. 

Members  of  the  team  were  Bertram 
Brown  of  Richmond,  Lewis  White- 
house,  Earl  Whitehouse  and  John  Mur- 


ray of  Hampton  and  Ar\  id  Benson, 
Ben  White,  Jr.,  Kenneth  Brown  and 
Burt  Rollings  of  Arlington. 

Montana  Earthquake  Makes  Water 
Levels  in  Wells  Jump 

The  eartiiquake  of  August  18  near 
West  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  caused  mo- 
mentary changes  in  water  levels  in  wells 
throughout  the  country,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  reported.  These 
changes  were  registered  by  automatic 
water-stage  recorders  which  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Geological  Survey  for 
hydrologic  studies.  Reports  from 
Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  and  Hawaii 
showed  that  water  levels  jumped  at 
least   17  inches  at  some  places. 


American  Fisheries  Advisory 
Committee  Meeting 

The  lentil  meeting  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Advisory  Committee  was  held 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  on 
October  7-9.  Called  by  Ross  Leffler, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  the  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged to  discuss  fishery  programs  and 
prol)lems  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 


Chesapeake  Bay  areas  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisli- 
eries,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
This  advisory  group  was  created  un- 
der tiie  terms  of  the  Sallonstall-Kennedy 
Act  of  1954  as  amended  in  1956,  whicii 
provides  that  an  amount  equal  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  moneys  received  from 
import  duties  on  fishery  products  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
domesticall)'  produced  fishery  products 
in  commerce  by  conducting  a  fishery 
educational  service  and  fishery  techno- 
logical, biological  and  related  research 
programs  and  to  develop  and  increase 
markets  for  fishery  products  of  domestic 
origin. 

Branch  Marine  Laboratory 
on  Eastern  Shore 

A  branch  of  the  \'irginia  Fisheries 
Laboratory  has  been  re-established  at 
Wachapreague  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
H.  D.  Hoese,  formerly  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  of  Texas,  is  the 
marine  biologist  in  residence  at  the 
marine  station.  Hoese,  in  cooperation 
with  Dr.  J.  D.  Andrews,  chief  oyster 
biologist  for  the  Virginia  Fisheries  Lab- 
oratory, will  be  engaged  in  collecting 
information  on  setting,  growth  and  mor- 
talities of  oysters  from  the  entire 
Virginia  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Soil  Group  Hears  Byrd  and  Robertson 

\'irginia\s  two  United  States  senators 
spoke  September  19  at  the  20th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Soil  Coaservation  District,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  Senators 
Harry  F.  B\rd  and  A.  Willis  Robertson 
addres.sed  the  all-day  celcl)ration  at 
Bracketts,  estate  of  tlie  late  Carl 
Nolting,  six  miles  west  of  Louisa  near 
Boswells  Tavern.  The  celebration  was 
staged  to  promote  a  watershed  develop- 
ment project  on  the  South  Anna  River, 
which  winds  the  length  of  Louisa 
Countv  and  drains  244.000  of  its  acres. 
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Linduska  Named  Editor  of  Remington 
Newsletter 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Linduska,  director  of 
public  relations  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment of  Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Remington  Newsletter,  succeeding 
Henry  P.  Davis  who  retired  on  July  31. 

Internationally  known  as  an  author 
and  conservationist.  Dr.  Linduska  join- 
ed Remington  as  director  of  its  Reming- 
ton Farms  project  in  1956.  Prior  to 
accepting  this  post,  he  served  as  chief 
of  the  Branch  of  Game  Management, 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Dr. 
Linduska  worked  in  1937  as  a  field 
assistant  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  zoology 
from  the  Lhiiversity  of  Montana,  a 
master's  degree  awarded  by  the  same 
institution,  and  oi)tained  his  doctorate 
in  vertebrate  zoology  from  the  Ll^niver- 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Shorelines  Program  Top 
Izaak  Walton  Goal 

A  campaign  to  save,  enhance  and 
assure  public  access  to  the  shores  of 
America's  oceans  and  lakes  and  the 
banks  of  her  streams  and  rivers  was 
launched  November  1  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America .  The  Boa  rd 
of  Directors  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
has  endorsed  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  legislation  proposing  a  fed- 
eral-state "Save  Our  Shorelines"  pro- 
gram, and  has  approved  an  action  pro- 
gram to  implement  its  decision.  The 
combined  legislative  and  local  action 
program  will  comprise  the  League's 
primary  national-state-local  cooperative 
effort  for  the  remainder  of  1959  and 
1960. 

Forest  Service  Receipts 
Top  $124  Million 

National  forest  timber  sales  and  other 
land  uses  pushed  Forest  Service  receipts 
in  fiscal  1959  to  a  record  $124,067,682, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced.  This  was  an  increase  of 
$30  million  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year's  income. 

As  a  result  of  the  larger  Forest  Service 
income,  counties  where  national  forests 
are  located  will  receive  bigger  pay- 
ments, since  25  percent  of  receipts  is 
returned  to  states  for  roads  and  schools 


within  such  counties.     The  remainder 
goes  into  the  federal  treasurv. 


Some  of  the  fish  trapped  above  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  Dam  on  the  Roanol<e  River  were  taken 
by  H.  B.  Coley  of  South  Hill,  Virginia,  about  a 
mile  belovr  the  John  Kerr  Dam  in  Virginia 
during  the  latter  port  of  August.  The  28  pounds 
of  fish  Mr.  Coley  is  shown  holding — three  wall- 
eyes and  an  11%  pound  striped  boss — were 
token  on  a  buck  tail  and  red  worm.  Virginia 
fish  biologists  recently  found  young-of-the- 
year  striped  boss  in  Kerr  Reservoir  and  expect 
thai  this  50,000-acre  area  will  be  a  striper 
"hot  spot"  soon. 


First  Edition  of  Small-Craft  Series  101, 
Potomac  River 

The  first  edition  of  Small-Craft  Chart 
Series  101,  Potomac  River,  has  just  been 
published,  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  has  announced.  The  new  series 
represents  what  is  probably  the  most 
significant  development  in  the  progress 
of  nautical  charting  since  the  adoption 
of  color  in  1862. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  the  new  format  is  that  the  opinions 
of  over  24,000  small-craft  owners  and 
operators  were  solicited  for  guidance 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  this 
entirely  new  type  of  chart.  On  the 
basis  of  the  conclusions  reached  from 
a  survey  of  7,000  members  of  the  LT.  S. 
Power  Squadrons  and  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  a  program  was  initiated  in 
July  1958  to  develop  four  different  for- 
mats covering  the  Potomac  River. 


On  the  l^asis  of  new  surveys,  four 
series  were  developed,  each  covering 
the  same  area,  varying  in  format  and 
supplementary  information  offered. 
The  series  were  designated  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  and  3,000  copies  of  each 
were  printed  and  distributed  with 
accompanying  questionnaires.  After 
analyzing  the  returns  from  more  than 
23,000  questionnaires.  Series  B,  printed 
on  143^  X  32  inch  paper,  folded  into 
four  panels,  was  selected  for  reproduc- 
tion and  sale  to  the  puljlic. 

The  Ijasic  chart  is  at  a  scale  of 
1  :80,000  with  the  Washington  area  en- 
larged to  1  :40,000.  There  are  insets  of 
active  areas  with  tabulated  facilities 
keys  to  their  respective  locations.  The 
descriptive  information  is  carried  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  folds.  Oblique 
photograph  views  of  selected  areas  are 
printed  in  lialftone. 

Except  f(jr  the  .special  features  de- 
scribed, the  basic  chart  conforms  to  the 
highly  developed  conventional  nautical 
chart  produced  by  the  C'oast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Of  special  interest  to  boat  operators 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  is  that 
the  Washington  vicinity  area  of  the 
chart  carries  soundings  up  the  Potomac 
to  Chain  Bridge,  and  up  the  Anacostia 
to  the  area  now  being  dredged  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  These  areas  had 
not  previously  been  charted. 

Small-Craft  Series  101,  Potomac  River, 
is  distributed  at  $1.50  a  copy.  Copies 
are  available  from  sales  agents,  district 
offices,  and  from  the  Washington  Office 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Reprint   on   Wildlife   Food   and   Cover 
Projects  Available 

If  you  want  to  do  something  benefi- 
cial for  the  wildlife  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, write  to  the  Virginia  game  com- 
mission, Box  1642,  Richmond,  for  its 
popular  leaflet,  "Nesting  Boxes,  Feed- 
ing Stations,  Bird  Houses,  Wildlife 
Shelters    and    How    to    Build    Them." 

Just  reprinted  on  four  83^-by-l  linch 
pages  punched  for  a  standard  three-ring 
l)inder,  the  free  publication  tells  how 
to  build  brushpiles,  artificial  burrows, 
and  permanent  winter  feeders  for 
rabbits,  turkey  and  grouse  as  well  as 
squirrel  and  wood  duck  nesting  boxes, 
bird  houses  and  songbird  feeders. 

For  other  wildlife  projects,  ask  also 
for  "Suggestions  for  Sportsmen's 
Clubs." 
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Migratory  Game  Bird  Regulations 
Available  In  Digest 

A  new  pocket-sized  law  digest  en- 
titled "1959-1960  Virginia  Migratory 
Game  Bird  Regulations"  is  now  availa- 
ble to  sportsmen  free  of  charge.  Actu- 
ally a  supplement  to  the  "Summary  of 
Virginia  Game  Laws,  1959-1960  Sea- 
son," the  eight-page  digest  lists  hunting 
seasons,  hunting  hours  and  bag  limits 
on  ducks,  geese,  coot,  brant,  clapper 
rail,  gallinulcs,  sora,  doves,  woodcock 
and  jacksnipe. 

Spelled  out  are  Virginia's  waterfowl 
blind  laws  and  the  federal  laws  govern- 
ing the  taking  of  migratory  game  birds. 
A  sunrise  and  sunset  timetable  is  also 
included. 

The  new  digests  can  be  obtained 
from  license  agents  and  court  clerks  or 
ordered  directly  from  the  Commission 
at  P.  O.  Box  1642,  Richmond. 

Phelps  Presides  at 
International  Meeting 

Virginia  game  commission  executive 
director  Chester  Phelps  presided  over 
a  session  September  14  at  the  49th 
annual  convention  of  tlic  International 
Association  of  Fish,  Game  and  Con- 
servation Commis-sioners  at  Clearwater, 
Florida.  A  panel  discussion  on  inter- 
agency coordination  and  reports  of  the 
waterfowl-wetlands  and  pesticides  com- 
mittees was  heard  during  the  session. 

On  the  International  Association's 
program  during  its  September  13-16 
meeting  was  a  paper  on  "The  Present 
and  Future  Roles  of  Information-Edu- 
cation in  Resource  Administration"  by 
Virginia  game  commission  education 
chief  J.  J.  Shomon. 

Franklin  County  Wildlife  Plot  Contest 
Winners  Announced 

In  a  wildlife  plot  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Smith  River  Soil  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Club  this  past  summer, 
Donnie  VVorley,  member  of  the  Wool- 
wine  FFA  Chapter,  won  first  prize. 
The  plots  were  judged  on  the  location 


in  relation  to  water  and  cover,  amount 
of  seed  produced  and  improved  prac- 
tices  carried    out. 

Gordon  Preston,  Game  Warden  from 
Franklin  County,  and  Alvis  Thomas 
and  Chester  Bryant,  members  of  the 
Smith    River    Soil    and    ^Vildlife    Con- 


"I'm  taking  a  few  extra  precautions 
this  year." 


servation  Club,  judged  the  plots.  Game 
Wardens  Joe  Francis  and  T.  J.  Clements 
visited  the  plots  with  the  judges. 

The  Smith  River  Soil  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Club  furnished  the  ferti- 
lizer and  the  game  wardens  furnished 
the  seed  for  the  plots.  Supervising 
Warden  Francis  gave  each  boy  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Virginia  Wildlife 
magazine. 


Game  managers,  biologists,  wardens  and  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  personnel,  here  pictured  at  Camp 
Appalachia  in  Alleghany  County,  met  August 
24-26  to  discuss  work  plans  for  the  George 
Washington  Notional  Forest. 


New  Hybrid   Pheasant  Stocked 
in  Northern  Neck 

State  game  commission  biologists  and 
wardens  this  fall  released  a  new  kind  of 
pheasant  in  Virginia's  Northern  Neck 
as  part  of  a  long-term  experiment  to  try 
to  establish  new  game  lairds  in  the 
Old  Dominion. 

Called  the  "lalischensis  back  cross" 
by  biologists,  the  new  pheasant  hybrid 
is  the  result  of  mating  pure  strain  west- 
ern Iranian  blackneck  pheasant  cocks 
to  western  blackneck-ringncck  cross 
hens. 

Some  300  of  the  new  hybrid,  devel- 
oped under  the  supervision  of  game 
farm  supervisor  Dennis  Hart  at  the 
Cumberland  game  farm,  were  liberated 
in  Richmond  County  under  the  super- 
vision of  biologist  Herman  Tuttle.  The 
new  release  site  is  located  east  of 
Tappahannock  and  north  of  route  360. 
Another  300  of  the  same  hybrid  will  be 
relea.sed  on  that  area  next  spring. 

Root  Rot  Discovered  in  Back  Bay 
Duck  Food  Plants 

A  biological  research  team  looking 
for  ways  to  improve  Back  Bay,  Virginia 
and  Currituck  Sound,  Nortli  Carolina 
for  waterfowl  has  discovered  root  rot — 
a  fungus  disease — on  duck  food  plants 
in  Back  Bay.  Identified  as  Rhizoctonia 
solani  and  Pytliium  sp.  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  the  fungi  seem  to  be  causing 
the  browning  of  redhead  grass  and  the 
I  blanching  of  sago  pondweed. 

Biologists  from  the  Virginia  game 
commission,  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  also 
noted  that  seed  production  by  sago 
])ond\veed  is  much  less  in  the  fungus- 
affected  Back  Bay  area  than  in  Cur- 
rituck Sound.  In  general,  however, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  aquatic  vege- 
tation over  most  of  the  interstate  area. 
In  fact,  wild  celery,  najas,  redhead  grass 
and  widgeon  grass  are  more  abundant 
than  last  vear. 
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Points  for.  7)uqk  HuNre'RS  •• 

THESB  ARE  WE  T+IRBE  SP€CI€3  /N 
CRITICAL  CONDITION  WIS  FALL  ' 


CANVAS-BACK 

(Aythya  valisineria) 


REDHEAD 

(Aythya  americana) 


GRAY  WING  STRIPE 


CHESTNUT  HEAD 


HIGH  ABRUPT  FOREHEAD 


-BLUE  BILL,  BLACK  TIP 


BLACK  BREAST 


RUDDY  DUCK 

(Oxyuro  jomaicensii) 


CROWN  BROWNISH-BLACK 


BILL   DUSKY 


BILL   NAIL   DJSTINCTLY 
SHARP-POINTED 


^-''  ^GRAYISH   BROWN 


Duck  bag  limits:    3  a  day  (not  to  include  more  than  1  canvasback  OR  1  redhead  OR  1  ruddy  duck  .  .  .);  6  in  possession 
after  first  day  (not  to  include  more  than  1  canvasback  OR  1  redhead  OR  1  ruddy  duck  .  .  .)•     Best  advice  of  all: 

DON'T  SHOOT  THESE  DUCKS! 
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...the  gift  that  will  be 
APPRECIATED... 


How  about  letting  us 


say 


M^rrg  Cl|[nstmas 


-tt 


for  you  this  year?     We 
friends  each  month  thr< 
VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 
will  announce  your  gift  .  .  . 

SPECIAL    RAT 

1  year:  %.V^         2  years:  $1.25 

Use  the  order  blank  enclosec 

in  this  issue 
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